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“LIFE°OF LUTHER. 
(Concluded from p. 106.) 


Tue principles of reformation 
which the people in various 
‘parts of Germany had_ imbibed, 
rendered them impatient of those 
multiplied superstitions which 
were still practised, and solici- 
* tous to obtain a more simple and 
scriptural ritual. They looked 
to Luther as the best fitted to 
organize a system of worship 
which might supersede the use 
of that which he had proved to be 
so universally. corrupted; and 
with a prudence which, in gener- 
al, marked his €Onduct when he 
had time for deliberation, or 
was not inflamed by passion, he 
introduced such changes as si- 
lenced the clamours of the multi- 
tude, while every thing, in any 
degree tolerable, was allowed to 
remain. In baptism, the’ lan- 
guage only was altered, though 
two years afterwards, when the 
reformation was mere advanced, 
many of the ancient ceremonies 
were retrenched. Inthe Lord’s 
Supper, none of the rites were 


abolished, but such as related to 


the false notion,of its being asa- 
crifice, and» to the adoration. of 
the host ; though pastors were 


left to judge for themselves, pro- 
Vel. II. Ne. 4. U 


‘design of the ordinance. 


vided they did not obscure the 
He or- 
dered communicants to submit 
to ah examination, required 
knowledge of the nature and end 
of the institution, and of the.ad- 
vantage expected to. be derived 








from it, as the qualification of'ad- 
mission, and ap ted both 
kinds to be a istered, and 
that those wh uld. take only 


one, Should have neither.* 

The Bohemian ‘reformers, 
named Picards or Waldenses,not 
only corresponded with Luther, 
but sent one of their pastor: 
hold a conference with him ; in 
consequence of which, he en- 
tertained .a more fayourable 
opinion of their sentiments than 
he had formerly done. Having 
found one’ of their treatises On. 
the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament, he composed a short 
treatise,on.the subject, which he 
dedicated to them, and in which, 
though: he censured their, doc- 
trine on this point, and their ad- 
herence to the seven opish 
sacraments, being yet unin flamed 
with a saeabele cide epinity, he 
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did not regard them as heretics, 
but as Christian brethren. About 
the same time, he wrote to the 
Calixtins, who, though they re- 
tained all the rites of the Romish 
church, except the restriction of 
the communion to one kind, 
were, for this heresy, denied 
ordination to their priests by 
the bishops‘of the country. He 
endeavorred to open their eyes 
to the abusés which prevailed, 
and contended, that the circum- 
stances of their situation’ warrant- 
ed them to dispense with popish 


ordination, and to give to their . 


own teachers the authority of 
ordained pastors.* 

Hitherto none but monks had 
quitted their cloisters, and re- 
nounced their vows ; but during 
this year, nine ladies of quali- 
ty left the convent of Nimpt- 
‘sschen in Misnia, convinced by 
the writings of Luther, of the 
nullity of their religious obliga- 
tions, and of the truth of the 
doctrines which he espoused. 
Among them was Catharine de 
Bore, whom this reformer after- 
wards espoused. They were 
conducted to Wittemberg, where 
an asylum was. provided for them 
by Learnard Coppe, one of the 
magistrates of Torgau, who, in 
concert with Luther, devised 
means for their subsistence, af- 
ter their parents were in vain 
entreated to receive them. Lu- 
ther also wrote their apology ; 
and paved the way for their 
example being followed by oth- 
er nuns in similar circumstan- 
ces.T 
' Adrian died in September, 
and was succeeded in the Ponti- 


ficate by Julius de Medicis, un- 


* Seck.§154. Beausob. tom. ill. p 
55—60. + Seck. § 153. & ad. 1. 











der the name of Clement VII, 
who adopted a very different 
method from his predecessor, in 
terminating the religious dis- 
putes'‘of Germany, determining 
to support all the abuses of the 
church, and. to resist every 
proposal for the meeting of a 
general council. He deputed 
Cardinal Campegius as his le- 
gate to the diet of Nuremberg, 
which met in February, 1524, 
with orders to procure the re- 
establishment of the edict of 
Worms, to delay answering the 
hundred grievances formerly 
producea, and to elude the re- 
quest of a free council. Hisen- 
deavours were ineffectual ; he re- 
tired mortified with his reception, 
and enraged at the decree which 
was passed ; and which, though 
marked with an inconsistence 
which.can be explained only by 
the distraction of opinion which 
pervaded its framers, defeated 
the wishes and plans of the hie- 
rarchal court. It ordained, that 
the edict of Worms should be 
obeyed, as far as possible ;_ that 
the Pope should, without delay, 
conyoke an assembly to dicide on 
the subjects of dispute; that in the 
interim, the diet to meet at Spires 
should give them an attentive ex- 
amination ; while every prince 
should select men of knowledge 
and integrity, who might prepare 
means of accommodation.* Lu- 
ther was not more satisfied than 
the Pope was with this decree. 
He published it along with the 
obnoxious edict to which it gave 
some authority ; and in marginal 
notes, a preface, and a conclud- 
ing addressy treated all who 
should sanction its execution as 
ferocious savages, and a new 


* Seckend. Sect. 58, § 162, 165 
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race of giants raising their arms 
against Heaven ; lamented the 
blindness of Germany in obscur- 
ing the truthy and opposing its 
own salvation ; deplored the con- 
duct of the Princes in riveting 
about their own necks the chain 
of bondage, which they had al- 
most thrown off ; and reproach- 
ed the Emperor, and the Kings 
ef England and Hungary, with 
claiming the title of Defenders 
of the Faith, while they exerted 
themselves to subvert it.* 

Carlostadt, who had lived in 
obscurity since his connexion 
with the fanatics of Zwickaw, 
retired this year to Orlamund, 
where he established his opin- 
ions, and procured the abolition 
of images, mass, and ether Ro- 
mish superstitions. Luther, 
‘with a violence unworthy of his 
‘character, followed him thither, 
‘and the result of the conference 
was an order for him lo leave’the 
states of the Elector. He with- 
drew to Strasburg, and extended 
the interests of the truth in that 
corner. He maintained that 
Christ is present in the Supper, 
in a figurative or representative 
manner only. Luther, on the 
contrary, asserted the _ real 
substantial presence under the 
elements. Zuinglius and Oe- 
colampadius defended Carlostadt, 
which Luther no sooner knew, 
than he wrote against them in 
the bitterest and most abusive 
style. This was the origin of 
those fatal disputes, which so long 
divided the first reformers; re- 
tarded the progress of the refor- 
mation, and at length produced 
a lasting schism in the Protes- 
tant church. 

In the month of September, 


* Seck. § 165. 


+ Ib. § 174. 
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Erasmus, the friend of learning 
and of learned men, who had 
long been urged to take a decided 
part against the reformation, 
alarmed by the threats of his ene- 
mies, who were ready to de- 
nounce him as a heretic, and 
allured by the flattering expres- 
sions of favour which Rome held 
out to him, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of his best friends, 
published a treatise on Free-will, 
designed to be a refutation of 
Luther’s sentiments on that sub- 
ject. It was received with great 
coolness by the popish party, 
who scarcely knew whether to 
consider it as favourable or hos- 
tile to their cause; and with 
great indignation by the friends 
of Luther, who resented the 
asperity and contumely- with. 
which it treated him. It was an 
effort of complaisance, and it had 
its reward. It was Not atiswer- 
ed till 1525.4 : 

In October, 1524, Luther re- 
nounced the habit and name of an 
Augustine monk, and assumed 
the habit and name of Doctor ; 
and in June, 1525, married Cath- 
arine de Bore, a lady of noble 
birth, who had renounced the 
veil, and left her convent from a 
conviction of the truth. This 
step astonished his friends, and 
opened the mouths of his ene- 
mies. They represented in- 
continence as the secret motive 
of his enmity to monachism, and 
the church which*supported it ; 
and accused him of having lived 
in impurity with her before their 
marriage. Though his imno- 
cence was unquestionable, the 
coldness which his best friends 
discovered in vindicating him, 
united to the handle which it 


¢ Seck. § 179. 
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gave to his enemies, made such 
an impression on his mind as re- 
quired all the affection and elo- 
quence of Melancthon to re- 
move.* 

Amid the fatal commotions in 
1525 and 1526, occasioned by 
the revolt of the peasants in 
Germany, who rose against their 
masters, and with a frenzy im- 
pregnated in some minds by fa- 

naticism, and in others .by li- 
centiousness, endeavoured to 
subyert the distinctions of rank 
and property, and equalize the 
whole mass of the people, Lu- 
ther was firm in the cause of or- 
der, and exerted himself to re- 
establish tranquillity on the 
principles of truth. The pre- 
text of Christian liberty, by 
which some of the revolutionists 
justified their conduct, he suc- 
cessfully refuted ; and on the 
one hand besought the people to 
consider, that they were not im- 
partial judges in their own cause ; 
that they could not authorize 
from the gospel a spirit directly 
opposite to its precepts, which 
enjoin obedience to magistrates, 
even though capricious and un- 
just ; that patience, not resist- 
ance, was the duty of Christians, 
and that they ought to seek re- 
dress by lawful means only : and 
on the other, censured the 
princes as the cause of these 
disturbances, and exhorted them 
to remove that iron rod of op- 
pression, which they had so long 
lifted up against the rights and 
happiness of their subjects.t 

The unfortunate Carlostadt 
was still in Germany, despised 
by some, and hated by others. 
Luther had treated him without 


* Seck. lib. 1. $178. lib. ii. § 5 
+ Ib. lib. ii. p. 1—14, 
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mercy in a small treatise 4gainst 
the Celestial Prophets ; which, 
under the appearance of | con- 
demning the new fanatics, seems 
to have had little other object 
than to reproach Carlostadt, and 
refute the iconoclasts. In it, he 
argued for the continuation of the 
term mass, for which Carlostadt 
had substituted the word suffer ; 
for the elevation of the host, 
though he acknowledged it was 
not practised by Christ ; and for 
the real frresence, which he ex- 
plained by affirming that the bo- 
dy of our Saviour is united tothe 
élements, as fire with red hot 
iron. Carlostadt was anxious for 
reconciliation, offered to retract, 
declared his abhorrence of Mun- 
cer’s sentiments, and at length 
effected an accommodation with 
his‘adversaries.} But the con- 
troversy with Zuinglius im- 
mediately succeeded, and contin- 


ued for along series of years; 


during which Luther often had 
conferences with the Sacramenta- 
rians of Switzerland, and mani- 
fested a, spirit of intemperance 
which led him more than once to 
forget the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, and to oppose the pros- 
pects of tranquillity which were 
enjoyed. Inthe life of Zuingli- 
us, we shall have occasion to 
consider more fully the reason- 
ings andconduct of his antagonist 
on this point. 

During 1526, Luther was en- 
gaged chiefly in reforming the 
mode of conducting the worship 
and.ceremonies of the church. 
He established thé use of cate- 
chisms, in which the creed, the 
decalogue, and the Lord’s pray- 
er were explained ; the reading 
and exposition of Scripture from 


} Seckend. 


§ 9, and ad. 
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the pulpit ; and to obviate the 
want of pastors capable of in- 
structing the people, composed 
a liturgy and homilies, which 
were adopted with success. He 
advised the Elector John, who 
succeeded his brother Frederic 
the preceding year, and who, 
from the commencement of his 
reign, openly espoused the cause 
of the reformation, to write to 
the bishops, requiring them to 
provide for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people under their 
charge, informing them, that if 
they were negligent, he was de- 
termined to take steps to enforce 
their diligence.* Towards the 
close of the year, he was at 
times seized with a depression 
of spirits, which he imagined 
was a temptation of the devil, 
while it was only the effect of 
his incessant labours, intense 
meditations, and anxious cares, 
which disordered his body, and 
injured his health ; for by the 
use of medicines, he was re- 
stored to his former tranquillity ; 
though his illness continued 
during the whole of 1527. He 
did not, however, discontinue 
his pulpit instructions ; though 
he was incapable of exerting his 
mind in any long or connected 
train of thinking. He accord- 
ingly wrote scarcely any thing 
this year, but a short treatise On 
the Lawfulness of Christians 
making War ; in which he re- 
stricts its lawfulness to the case 
of defensive operations, and 
denies the right of subjects to 
fight against their rulers, how- 
ever tyrannical, if théy do not 
impose restraints on their con- 
science. 


* Seckend. § 20, & ad. 
{ Ib. § 29 & SO, p. 80, 81. 
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In consequence of the-edict of 
Spires in June, 1526, by which 
the states of the empire were 
permitted to regulate the affairs 
of religion, in each. provinee, 
according as the princes judged 
most expedient, till a* general 
council should be held, the Ro- 
manists, enraged at their ineffec- 
tual efforts to procure the con- 
demnation of Lutheranism, en- 
tered into an alliance to attack 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and the 
Elector of Saxony. These two 
princes received information in 
1528 of a treaty to this purpose, 
said to have been made at Bres- 
law, in May, 1527, and immedi- 
ately united for the defence of 
their territories and religion, and 
took steps to prevent or to resist 
the designs of their enemies. 
By the remonstrances of Luther 
and Melancthon, however, the 
Elector was convinced”of the 
precipitancy of his conduct ; and 
the confederated Catholics unan- 
imously disavowing the treaty 
which they were said to have 
formed, the fear of war was re- 
moved.§ This year Luther pub- 
lished a number of sermons on 
Genesis, remarkable for sim- 
plicity of language, temperance 
towards those who differed from 
him, and fidelity in their applica- 
tion to the consciences of men ; 
a commentary on Zechariah, in 
which he censured the allego- 
ries of mystics, and the dreams 
of the German fanatics ; a trea- 
tise on Communion in one kind, 
against the archbishop of Misnia ; 
and a letter against the Anabap- 
tists, in which, to avoid one of 
their arguments against infant 
baptism, he supposes infants to 
be capable of exercising faith ; 


§ Seck. § 35, et. ad. 
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a novel opinion, and of which 
nothing but the design with 
which it was broached can be de- 
fended.* 

diet was assembled at Spires 
in March, 1529, by order of the 
Emperor, at which every art was 
used by the Romish party to di- 
vide the friends of the reforma- 
tion, by reviving the disputes 
about the sacrament. Though 
this was prevented, Luther, 
whose mind was inflamed with 
prejudice against the Zuinglians, 
so far forgot his usual principles, 
as to advise the Elector to leave 
them to the cruelty of their per- 
secutors, a condition on which 
the Lutherans were promiséd a 
more favourable treatment. The 
advice was rejected ; and on the 
prevalence of the Romanists in 
the diet, who confirmed the for- 
mer decree of Spires, the Lu- 
theran princes and the represen- 
tatives of fourteen cities joined 
in a formal protest, which they 
afterwards strengthened by a 
solemn appeal to the Emperor, 
or a future council, either univer- 
sal or national, in behalf of them- 
selves, their subjects, and their 
successors, and all who should 
embrace the same doctrines. 
From this circumstance the Ger- 
man Lutherans received the 
name of PROTESTANTS, a name 
by which all who embraced the 
reformation from popery have 
long been distinguished.§ 

When the Elector of Saxony, 
and the other Protestant princes, 
were summoned to attend anoth- 
er diet at Augsburg in June, 
1530, they understood that they 
had nothing but injustice to ex- 
pect from the Emperor, who 
* Seck. §§ 38, 39, 40. 

§ Ib. 44. 





was every day becoming moré 
and more enslaved by the coun- 
cils of the Pope, and thought of 
meeting him in arms; but 
through Luther’s persuasion, 
they laid aside their intention, 
and a$sembled in peace at the 
appointed time. Yet anxious as 
this reformer was to have 
another opportunity to speak the 
truth before the Emperor and 
his court, he was too obnoxious 
to be openly protected by the 
Protestants, and was accordingly 
left in the castle of Cobourg, at 
a little distance from Augsburg, 
that his advice might be obtain- 
ed, if necessary. In this retreat, 
he gave himself to meditation 
and prayer, translated the proph- 
ets, wrote his commentary on 
the Psalms ; and published, be- 
fore the opening of the diet, 
Address to the Clergy assembled 
at Augsburg, justifying his doc- 
trine, and exhorting them to ac- 
knowledge that truth, to sup- 

ress which, all their art or pow- 
er would be altogether ineffec- 
tual. He re-animated the 
drooping spirits, and laboured to 
strengthen the faith of Melanc- 
thon, whose fortitude was shak- 
en by the number and power of 
his enemies, and his efforts were 
not unsuccessful. The follow- 
ing extracts from his letters will 
shew the greatness of his mind, 
and the extent of his views: “ I 
am much weaker than you in 
private conflicts : but in public, 
you are like me in private. You 
are not afraid of your own life, 
but you ¥ afraid of the public 
cause. ¥, on the confrary, look 
on this cause with tranquillity 
and fortitude, because I am con- 


| Th. § 44. Beausebre, tom, iv. P. 
250, et seq. 
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fident it is just and true, the 
cause of Christ and of God, 
which has no reason to blush 
and tremble, as I, an individual 
sinner have. On this account, I 
contemplate with security, and 
almost with indifference, these 
fierce and menacing Papists ; 
for if we fall, Christ, the ruler of 
the world, must fall with us ; 
and though it were so, I had 
rather fall with Christ, than 
stand with Cesar. Nor are you 
alone in this conflict, I am pres- 
ent with you in groans and 
prayers ; and would to God I 
could be with you in_ person, 
for it is my cause also, and more 
mine than yours; a cause un- 
dertaken neither rashly, nor 
through motives of avarice or 
vain glory, as I take God to wit- 
ness, and as the event has al- 
ready testified, and will testify 
more fully hereafter. I beseech 
you, therefore, in the name of 
Christ, not to forget the prom- 
ises and consolations contained 
in the words, Cas¢ your care on 
the Lord, for he careth for you ; 
wait on the Lord; act a manly 
part; and let your heart be 
strengthened. Be of good cour- 
age, Ihave overcome the world, 
says Jesus. Why then should 
we fear a conquered world, as if 
it were the conqueror? To hear 
such a truth, it were little to go 
on our knees to Rome, or even 
to Jerusalem. But we are ac- 
customed to hear it, and this di- 
minishes its impression.” Again, 
in another letter, “ The cares, 
which consume you, highly dis- 
please me ; they arise not from 
any important cause, But from 
the greatness of your unbelief. 
Was the danger less in the days 
of Huss, and other good men? 
Great as the cause is, its Auther 
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and Defender is also great; for 
it is not ours only. Why then 
do you constantly distress your- 
self? If the cause is false, let 
us withdraw from it; if it is 
true, why should we make 

a liar by disbelieving his prom- 
ises '~—What more can the dev- 
il do, than take. away our life? 
For myself, whether it be the 
effect of insensibility, or of the 
Spirit of God, I know not, but I 
feel little uneasiness as to the 
event; nay, | have more hope 
than I could have believed. If 
we are not worthy to carry it 
forward, others will be raised 
up. In fine, if the danger in- 
crease, I will fly to your sup- 
port, and look these formidable 
emissaries of Satan full in the 
teeth.”’* 

Against the decree of this di- 
et, which prohibited all changes 
or innovations in the faith or 
worship of the church, and ex- 
cluded from the imperial cham- 
ber all, who should disobey it, 
Luther in 1531 published a 
small treatise, in which he pro- 
tested that his object was to cen- 
sure not the Emperor and good 
princes, but the bad, whether 
princes or bishops, and especial- 
ly Pope Clement, and Cardinal 
Campegius his legate ; that the 
pretended refutation of the Pro- 
testant confession was unworthy 
of any man of common under- 
standing or probity ; that the 
church by refusing the cup to 
the laity, opposed the authority 
of Scripture, and instead of be- 
ing the spouse of Christ, was 
the whore of Satan ; that solita- 
ry masses were dangerous and 
unscriptural ; and that justifica- 
tion, by faith only, is a doctrine 


* Seckend. § 69, p. 181, 182 
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according to godliness. This 
article,” says he, shall never 
be overthrown, neither by em- 
perors, nor by the Turks, nor 
he ‘Tartars, nor the Persians ; 
nor by the Pope and all his car- 
dinals, bishops, priests, monks, 
and nuns ; nor by kings, princes, 
or governors ; nor by the whole 
world, though joined by all the 
devils in hell; and all, who con- 
trovert it, shall meet the reward 
of iniquity. Thus I, Doctor 
Luther, by the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, believe: and this 
is the true gospel.” Then he 
quotes the creed, I believe in 
Jesus Christ crucified; dead, and 
buried ; and adds, “If none but 
Christ died for sin, if no other 
taketh away sin, all men with 
all their works are, by conse- 
quence, excluded from any 
share in meriting the remission 
of sins, and justification before 
God; and as it is impossible to 
embrace Christ but by faith, how 
can works avail? If then faith, 
before works follow it, alone em- 
braces Christ, it must be true 
that his redemption is applied to 
sinners, 7. ¢. they are justified 
by faith only. Avfter faith, how- 
ever, good works follow as its 
fruit. This is the doctrine I 
teach, and this the Holy Spirit, 
and the true church of Christ 
have always taught. To this, 
by the grace of God, I will con- 
stantly adhere. Amen.’’* 
After this period, Luther was 
chiefly employed in raising that 
superstructure of reformation, 
the foundation of which he had 
laid amid such opposition and 
dangers. His life was spent in 
labouring to strengthen’ the 
minds of the faithful, and to ex- 


* Seckend. lib. iii, § 3, p. 7. 
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tend the knowledge aud” infiy. 
ence of the truth ; in exhorting 
princes, and universities, and 
provinces not to retard the pro. 
eress of the reformation, but to 
confirm it ; in writing commen. 
taries on the Scripture; and in 
publishing, from time to* time, 
treatises of admonition, reproof, 
and consolation, according to the 
particular circumstances in which 
the church, or individuals, were 
placed. Nor did his enemies 
escape the lash of his pen. His 
severity seemed to increase with 
his years; more than once he 
was commanded by his steady 
friend the Elector of Saxony, to 
moderate his language, and re- 
strain his vehemence ; but the 
inveteracy of the errors, which 
he combated, continually suppli- 
ed new fuel for his indignation 
and violence. 

In consequence of the decree 
of the diet of Spires, and the 
proceedings of the Emperor and 
the court of Rome subsequent 
to it, the Protestants met at 
Smalkalde in Dec. 1530, con- 
cluded a league of mutual de- 
fence against all, who should op- 
pose them, and renewed it the 
following year in an assembly at 
the same place. In 1535, they 
again met, insisted on their 
original demand of a council to 
be held in Germany, and agreed 
to unite in supporting the league 
of Smalkaide for ten years. 
When this period expired, they 
found considerable difficulty 
arising from the jealousies of 
particular princes, te prolong 
their comeceracy and saw the 
tempest, which had been so long 
gathering, and which was now 
greatly thickened by the pro- 
ceedings of the council of Trent, 
ready to burst on them with aw- 
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ful fury. But Luther, who had 
watched its progress with a stea- 
dy eyé, was removed by death 
from feeling or beholding its 
destructive rage. In the be- 
ginning of 1546, he was sent for 
to his native country, to recon- 
cile the differences which had for 
some time interrupted the har- 
mony of Mansfeld. He preach- 
ed his last sermon at Wittem- 
berg on the 17th of January, and 
on the 23d, set out for Eisleben, 
whence he never returned. 
Though, during the journey, he 
complained of faintness and 
weakness, he was able to attend 
all the sittings of the court, be- 
fore which the cause for which 
he had come was pled, till the 
i7th of February. That even- 
ing, a little before supper, he 
felt an unusual sickness arising 


from the disease under which he 


had laboured for some time, an 
oppression of the humours in the 
opening of the stomach. That 
day, he had indeed said to Justas 
Jonas, and some other friends, 
‘““f was born and baptized at 
Eisleben, what if I should re- 
main and die here?” But his 
sickness “went off, and he par- 
took of his supper with his usual 
appetite. But immediately af- 
ter, the pain returned, and con- 
tinued with little abatement for 
some hours. About one in the 
morning of the 18th, he lay 
down on his bed for the last 
time ; and when being excruci- 
ated with pain, he cried out, * O 
God! what oppression do I 
feel.” Jonas said, “ Reverend fa- 
ther, call on Jesus .Christ our 
Lord afd Great Hith Priest, 
that only Mediator whom thou 
hast preached.” But feeling the 
Vol. Il. No. 4. Ww 
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chilling hand of death, he said, 
“this cold sweat is the forerun- 
ner of dissolution, I will give up 
my spirit.” He then prayed, say- 
ing, ** O heavenly Father, gever- 
lasting and merciful God, thou hast 
revealed to me thine own Sony 
our Lord Jesus Christ, him I have 
frreached, him I have confessed, 
him Ilove, and adore as my dears 
est Savigur and deliverer, though 
the ungodly persecute, revite, and 
blasfpheme him, recetve my sfiirit,— 
O my heavenly Father, though I 
must leave this body, and be taken 
out of this life, yet I know assured- 
ly, that I shall live with thee for- 
ever, and none is able to filuck me 
out of thy hands. He that is our 
God is the God of salvation, and 
unio God the Lord belong the 
issues from death.” He then 
repeated thrice, with an eievat- 
ed tone, “ Lord, into thy hands I 
commend my sfirit; Zhou hast 
redeemed me, O God of truth :’’ 
after which he continued breath- 
ing, till about three in the morn- 
ing, when he entered on that 
glory, in the faith and hope of 
which, he lived, and laboured, 
and died. He was attended in 
his last monfents by the Count 
and Countess of Mansfeld, Me- 
lancthon, Justas Jonas, and sev- 
eral other friends, who minister- 
ed to his consolation, and joined 
with him in prayer, that God 
would preserve the doctrine of 
his Son’s gospel among them. 
His body was carried to Wit- 
temberg, and honourably inter- 
red without pomp or parade.* 
On his tomb the following in- 
scription was put by the univer- 
sity : 


* Seckend. lib. iii. § 133. p.634, &e. 
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MARTINI LUFHERE S. THEOLO- 
GI D. CORPUS H..L. S.-E. QUI, 
ANNO CHRISTI MDXLVI. XII. 
CAL.. MARTIL EISLEBILI 
IN PATRIA S. M. O. C. 

V. AN. LXIII. M. ILI. 
is 


In this place is interred the 
body of Martin Luruer, Doc- 
tor of Divinity, who died at 
Eisleben, the place of hf nativi- 
ty, on the 18th of February, in 
the year 1546, when he had lived 
63 years, 3 months, and 10 days. 

Beza’s Epigram on this-illus- 
trious reformer, may be thus 
translated. 


Rome aw’d the world: the Pope o’er 
Rome prevaii’d, 
With fraud he conquer’d, she with 
arts of war ; 
Their force united, Luther’s pen 
assail’d, 
And humbled beth, than both more 
powerful far. 
Go, fabling Greece, and bid Aleides 
know, 
His club, as Luther’s pen, gave no 
such blow. 


Luther-was. above the middle 
size, his bedy robust, and his 
eye so piercing, that few could 
bear it, when he looked intently 
on them. His voice, though 
weak, was melodious ; his appe- 
tite moderate; his diet plain. 
Though far from being rich, he 
was extremely liberal in propor- 
tion to his substance. His learn- 
ing was chiefly theological ; his 
writings are more forcible than 
elegant; his style often harsh 
and satirical. His mind was cast 
in a mould which gave it a form 
suited to the object to which 
it was to be directed. Acute, ar- 
dent, intrepid, persevering ; 
vehement often to excess, conti- 
dent, and sometimes arrogant ; 


——a— 


regardless of men or opinions, 
indiscriminate in his censures of 
those who differed from him, 
zealous in defending what he be- 
lieved to be the cause of truth ; 
he was qualified to elude the so- 
phistry, to despise the calumnies, 
and to brave the opposition of 
his popish adversaries. His 
moral conduct was irreproacha- 
ble; not only correct, but ap- 
proaching to austerity, as became 
the character of a Reformer ; 
his invariable sanctity adorned 
the doctrine which he delivered, 
and his disinterestedness illustra- 
ted the sincerity of his profes- 
sions. Even by the impetuosity 
of his temper, which cannot in- 
deed be justified, but which ap- 
pears to us much more censura- 
ble than it was thought by his 
contemporaries, on account of 
the superior delicacy and exters 
nal politeness of the age in which 
we live, he was fitted for accom- 
plishing the great work which he 
undertook. The silent censure 
of men whose lives reproved the 
corruptions of the church, as well 
as the complaints of the injured, 
had long been disregarded; sunk 
in ignorance and superstition, 
the world, though groaning to be 
delivered, was held in chains by 
the bigotry of priestcraft, sup- 
ported by the secular power. 
To effect a revolution, therefore, 
energy, nay violence was requi- 
site ; and had Luther been more 
amiable, and less vigorous, or 
more gentle and accommodating, 
like Melancthon, he must have 
failed in the glorioustenterprise 
which he so successfully achiev- 
ed, and havé left the world more 
involved than ever in the gloom 
of corrupt opinions, and supersti- 
tious rites. 
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‘MEMOIRS OF PRESIDENT 
_ DAVIES. 


WERE the homage, so gener- 
ally paid to brilliant intellectual 
endowments, transferred to vir- 
tue and religion, it would he 
well. Yet when genius and 
jearning are sublimated by piety, 
and deyoted with ardour to the 
best interests of mankind, they 
furnish a character equally 
venerable and lovely. Such a 
character‘was President Daviess. 
To dwell on the talents, the vir- 
tues and the exertions of so em- 
inent a man, is an employment 
at once pleasant and edifying in 
ahigh degree. The present me- 
moits lay claim to little of orig- 
JAnality. Their principal object 
is to methodize and incorporate 
the distinct and independent ac- 
counts which are already before 
the public. Whatever additional 
information they contain, is e¢i- 
ther suggested by his works, or 
drawn from other sources of un- 
questionable authority. 

He was born November 3, 
1724. “His father was a planter, 
in the county of Newcastle, on 
the Delaware, of great simplici- 
ty of manners, and of reputed 
piety. His mother, an eminent 
Christian, had earnestly besought 
him of Heaven; and consider- 
ing him as given in answer to 
prayer, she named him Samuel, 
and with great solemnity, devot- 
ed him,to the Lord. “ The 


event proved,” says Dr. Finley, 
“that God accepted the conse- 
crated boy, took him under his 
special care, furnished him for, 
and employed him in, the ser- 
vice of his church, prospered his 
labours with remarkable success, 


ress in his studies. 
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and not only blessed him,. but 
made himself a blessing.” 

The prayers and vows of this 
excellent woman were succeed- 
ed by active exertions. There 
being no school at hand, she 
took upon herself the task of 
teaching her son to read: and 
her efforts were early rewarded 
in the gyncommon proficiency of 
her pupil. He continued with 
his parents till about the age of 
ten. They had not the happi- 
ness, during this period, of ob- 
serving any special impressions 
of religion made on his mind ; 
but he behaved himself as is 
common for a sprightly, toward- 
ly child, under the inflmence of 
pious example and instruction. 
After this, he was sent to an 
English school, at some distance 
from home, where he continued 
two years, and made great prog- 
But failing 
of the pious instructions to which 
he had been accustomed, he be- 
came more careless of the 
thing's of religion, than before. 

Yet even at this period, he 
habituated himself to secret 
prayer, especially in the evening. 
The reason for this punctuality, 
as stated in his diary, was, that 
“he feared lest he should per- 
haps die before morning.” It is 
likewise remarkable, that, in his 
prayers, he supplicated nothing 
so ardently, as that he might be 
introduced into the gospel min- 
istry. 

The time was now come, 
when that God, te whom he had 
been solemnly dedicated, and 
who designed him as an eminent 
instrument of shewing forth his 
praise, would bring him home to 
himself. He was awakened_to 
solemn and serious concern re 
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specting eternal things. In the 
light of divine truth, he was led 
to see himself a sinner, exposed 
to the awful displeasure of God, 
and to all its insupportable con- 
sequences. These impressions 
were full of anxiety and terror. 
In this distress, he was enabled 
to discern the necessity, the im- 
portance and all-sufficiency of 
the salvation revealed in the gos- 
pel. This divine system of 
mercy now appeared in a new 
light. It satisfied his anxious 
inquiries, and made provision for 
all his wants. In the blood and 
righteousness of the RepEEM- 
ER, he perceived a solid ground 
of hope, an unfailing source of 
consolation. Here he was ena- 
bled to place his. whole reliance. 
Here he found a peace and satis- 
faction before unknown. “ Be- 
lieving, he rejoiced with joy un- 
speakable, and full of glory.” 
His religious comforts’ were, 


~ however, long intermingled with 


doubts and perplexities. But 
after some years of repeated and 
impartial self-examination, he 
attained a confidence respecting 
his state, which continued to the 
close of life. 

From this happy period, his 
mind seemed almost entirely ab- 
sorbed by heavenly things. His 
great concern was to keef his 
heart, and set a watch over every 
thought, word, and action. An- 
imated with love to God, he felt 
stronger desires than ever, é0 
serve him in the gospel of his Son. 
Having tasted the sweets of re- 
ligion, he longed for nothing so 
much as to be instrumental in 
bringing his fellow sinners to 
know the same pure and sub- 
stantial delights. 

Inspired by these sublime ob- 
jects, he engaged, with new ar- 


dour, in the pursuit of knowl. 
edge. His progress was imped- 
ed by a variety of obstacles. 
But the native vigour of his ge- 
nius, united to an indefatigable 
assiduity, surmounted them all. 
Sooner than could have been ra- 
tionally expected, he was found 
qualified for the gospel ministry. 
He passed the usual previous 
trials with distinguished. appro- 
bation, and consecrated. all his 
faculties and acquirements to the 
service of the sanctuary. 

Being now licensed to. preach 
the gospel, he applied himself ta 
unfold and enforce those precious 
truths, whose power he had hap- 
pily experienced on his own 
heart. In the exercise of this 
sacred and delightful office, his 
fervent zeal and undissembled 
piety, his popular talents and en- 
gacing methods of address, soon 
excited general admiration, and 
acquired him a distinguished 
character. Scatce was there a 
congregation where he was 
known, but would have esteem- 
ed it a happiness to enjoy his 
stated ministrations. But how 
mysterious are the ways of Hea- 
ven! He was about this time at- 
tacked with complaints, which 
were supposed consumptive, and 
which brought him apparently 
to the borders of the grave. In 
this enfeebled state, and without 
hope of recovery, he determined 
to spend the remainder of what 
he apprehended an almost ex- 
hausted life, in endeavouring to 
advance his Master’s glory in the 
rood of souls. Being *among a 
people who were destitute of a 
minister, he assiduously labour- 
ed, in season and out of season, 
While, by night, his hectic was 
so severe as to render him some- 
times delirious, and make it ne- 
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cessary that he should be attend- 
ed by watchers, he still preached 
in the day.* Nor did his indefati- 

bleand heroic zeal go unreward- 
ed. God gave him some precious 
first-fruits of his ministry, par- 
ticularly, in the remarkable con- 
version of two gentlemen, who 
manifested in their future 
lives and conduct, that they were 
saints indeed. 

In consequence of an earnest 
application, he removed, after a 
time, to some of the distant set- 
tlements of Virginia, where he 
undertook the charge of a dis- 
senting congregation. Nothing 
but the purest motives of self- 
denying benevolence could have 
dictated such a step. It separat- 
ed him from the beloved society 
of his friends, and his brethren 
in the ministry ; it plunged him 
into a séa of anxious, unremit- 
ted labours; while it exposed 
him to the bitter censures and 
resentments of many. Num- 
bers of the inhabitants were but 
litue removed from absolute hea- 
thenism. All the obstacles which 
could arise from blindness 
and prejudice, from profaneness 
and immorality, his preaching 
encountered. Yet his patience 
and perseverance, his magna- 
nimity and piety, added to his 
evangelical and powerful minis- 
trations, were not without suc- 
cess. The more he was known, 
the more was he esteemed. 
Contempt and aversion were 
gradually turned into reverence. 
Opposition yielded to the doc- 
trines of the cross, and the pow- 


* These remarkable facts are re- 
lated on the authority of Dr. Gin- 
Bons of I,ondon, who, being an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Davies, appears 


to have received them from his own 
mouth, 


erful energy of the divine Spir- 
it. Zhe wilderness, and the solis 
tary filaces rejoiced, and blossoms 
ed as the rose. A great number; 
both of whites aud blacks, were 
hopefully converted to the living 
God. In this success, the bes 
nevolent soul of Mr. Davies 
found a rich gratification. His 
tract of preaching was singularly 
extensive, his labours almost in- 
eessant, and his pecuniary com- 
pensation small. But to be an 
instrument of spreading the Re- 
deemer’s triumphs, and of add- 
ing new subjects to his spiritual 
kingdom, though from among 
the despised and oppressed nas 
tives of Africa, was to him, the 
highest reward. 

From this scene of toil sand 
of enjoyment, the providence of 
God now summoned him away. 
He was chosen by the synod of 
New York, at the instance of the 
trustees of New Jersey college, 
to accompany the Rev. Mr. Gil- 
bert Tennent to Great Britain 
and Ireland, in order to solicit 
benefactions for the college. 
This election evinced the confi- 
dence both of the synod and cor- 
poration, in his superior abilities 
and popular talents; a confi- 
dence, which the issue of the afs 
fair no wise disappointed. <A 
service in itself difficult and deli- 
cate, in its consequences preca- 
rious, and involving a temporary 
sacrifice of those domestic en- 
joyments, which were peculiarly 
dear to him, he cheerfully un- 
dertook, and executed with sin- 
cular spirit and success. The 
benefactions he received fgom 
the patrons of religion and learn- 
ing in Great Britain, were nu- 
merous and liberal, and such as 
placed the college in a prosper- 
ous condition. 
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Returning from, his voyage, 
he entered anew on his beloved 
task of preaching the gospel to 
his people in Virginia. Here 
he continued till the year 1759. 
The unusual lustre of his. piety 
and talents was now no longer 
to be confined to so remote a re- 
gion. A vacancy beimg occa- 
sioned in the college of New 
Jersey by the decease of the em- 
inent President Edwards (who 
had occupied the place but a few 
days) Mr. Davies was elected by 
the Trustees to fill the important 
station. He received the news of 
this event not merely with con- 
cern, but with a kind of conster- 
nation. Though earnestly invited 
to accept the charge, it was with 
great difficulty he was brought 
to think it his duty. The pro- 
vince he occupied was impor- 
tant; and it was unspeakably 
distressing, both to him and his 
people, united by the strongest 
bonds of mutual affection, to 
think of a separation. Repeated 
applications, however, at length 
prevailed to shake his resolution. 
But to preclude ail mistake in a 
case so important, he withheld 
his consent, until he had sub- 
mitted the matter to the Rev. 
synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia. They unanimously 
gave their opinion in favour of 
his acceptance. ‘Thus, to use 
his own expressions, the evi- 
dence of his duty was so plain, 
that even his sceptical mind was 
satisfied ; while his people saw 
the hand of Providence in it, 
and dared not oppose. 

The period of his presidency 
was equally auspicious to the 
college, and honourable to him- 
self. It was here that he gave 
the crowning evidence of the 
vigor and versatility of his geni- 


us. His previous situation had 
afforded little leisure and. com- 
paratively few means, for the 
cultivation of general science. 
He came likewise to the college 
ata time when its literary state 
and reputation had been much 
improved by the great and ac- 


knowledged abilities of President 


Burr. It was natural, therefore, 
that even his friends should have 
some doubts of his complete pre- 
paration to fill and adorn so ex- 
alted a sphere. But it soon ap- 
peared that the force and activity 
of his. mind had supplied every 


defect, and surmounted. every 


obstacle. His official duties were 
discharged, from the first, with 
an ability which disappointed ev- 
ery fear, and realized the bright- 
est hopes. 

The ample opportunities and 
demands which he found for. the 
exercise of his talents, gave a 
new spring to his. diligence. 
While his active labours were 
multiplied and arduous, his ap- ° 
plication to study was unusually 
intense. His exertions through 
the day seemed rather to dispose 
him for reading,than rest by might. 
Though he rose by break of day, 
he seldom retired till twelve 
o’clock, or a later hour. His suc- 
cess Was proportionate. By the 
united efforts of his talents and 
industry, he left the college, at 
his death, in as high a state of 
literary excellence, as it had ever 
known since its institution. The 
few innovations which he intro- 
duced into the academical éxer- 
cises and plags of study, were 
confessedly improvements. He 
was particularly happy in amspir- 
ing his pupils with a taste for 
composition and oratory, i 
which he himself so much excel; 
led. 
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His unremitted application to 
study, and to the duties of his of- 
fice, probably precipitated his 


death. The habit of his body 


being plethoric, his health had, © 


for some years, greatly depended 
on the exercise of riding, to 
which he was, from necessity, 
much habituated” in Virginia. 
This salutary employment had 
been,. from the time he took the 
charge of the college, almost en- 
tirely relinquished. ‘Toward the 
close of January, 1761, he was 
seized with a bad cold, for which 
he was bled. The same day, he 
transcribed for the press his ser- 
mon on the death of king George 
the Second. The day following, 
he preached twice im the college 
hall. The arm in which he had 
been bled, became im conse- 
quence, much inflamed, and his 
former indisposition increased. 
On the morning of the succeed- 
ing Monday; he was seized, 
while at breakfast, with violent 
chills. An inflammatory fever 
followed, which, in ten days, put 
a period te his important life. 
What are called fremonitions 
of death, are generally rather 
the fictions of a gloomy or mis- 
guided imagination, than reali- 
ties. Yet the following anec- 
dote contains so singular a con- 
eurrence of circumstances, as 
gives it a claim to be recorded. 
A few days before the begin- 
ning of the year in which Mr. 
Davies died, an intimate friend 
told him, that a sermon would 
be expected from him on new- 
year’s day ; adding, among other 
things, that President Burr, on 
the first day of the year in which 
he died, preached a sermon on 
Jer. xxviii. 16. Zhus saith the 
Lord, This year thou shalt die: 
and that after his death, the peo- 
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ple remarked that it was premon- 
itory. Mr. Davies replied, that 
“although it ought not ‘to be 
viewed ‘in that light; yet it was 
very remarkable.”* When new- 
year’s day came he preached ; 
and, to the’ surprise of the con- 
gregation, from the same text. 
Being seized about three weeks 
afterward, he soon adverted to 
the circumstance, and remarked, 
that he had been undesignedly 
led to preach, as it were, his own 
funeral sermon. 

It is to be regretted that the vi- 
olence of his disorder deprived 
him of the exercise of reason; 
through most of his ‘sickness. 
Had it been otherwise, his friends 
and the public would doubtless 
have been gratified with an ad- 
ditional evidence of the tran- 
scendent excellence of the Chris- 
tian religion, and of its power to 
support the soul in the prospect 
and approach of death. But he 
had preached still more emphat- 
ically by his life; and even in 
his delirium, he clearly manifest- 
ed what were the favourite ob- 
jects of his concern. His be- 
wildered mind was continually 
imagining, and his faltering 
tongue uttering some expedient 
te promote the prosperity of 
Christ’s church, and the good 
of mankind. ; 

His premature exit (he was 
but little more than thirty-six) 
was generally and justly lament- 
ed, as a loss almost irreparable, 
not only to a distressed family, 
and a bereaved college, but to 
the ministry, the church, the 
community, the republic of let- 
ters, and in short, toall the most 
valuable interests of mankind. 
An affectionate tribute was paid 
to his character and virtues, by 


Dr. Finley, ‘his successor, in a 
< 
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sermon preached on the o¢casion 
of his death, from Rom. xiv. 7, 8. 


Lord ; or whether we die, we die 
urtto the Lord: whether we live, 


For none of us liveth to himself, therefore, or dic, we are the Lord's; 

and no man dieth tovhimself. For ~ ' 

whether we lide, we live unto the (To be continued.) ~ 
a aes 
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GRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
CERTAIN PASSAGES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Trover the apostles in wri- 
ting, as well asin preaching, used 
great plainness of speech; yet 
particular passages, taken by 
themselves, may to us seem ob- 
scure. These however may 
generally be elucidated by other 
passages, or by the analogy of 
faith. If they remain of doubt- 
ful interpretation, yet the essen- 
tial doctrines and duties of reli- 
gion. are not éndangered by 
them; for these depend not on 
a few doubtful or obscure pas- 
sages, but are plainly taught in 
innumerable places. Still it may 
be useful to investigate the 
meaning of texts, which seem 
obscure. 

The writers of the New Tes- 
tament, it is well known, used 
the Greek language, except Mat- 
thew and the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, who 
wrote in dAramaan. This was 
the learned language of the 
day ;. most men of education 
were acquainted with it; and it 
was the native language of ma- 
ny subjects of the Roman em- 
pire; of those particularly, to 
whom St. Paul wrete most of 
his epistles. It was, on many 
accounts, the best language in 
which the inspired books of the 


New Testament could be writ- 
ten. 

The inspired writers had oc- 
casion to treat of many things, 
of which the Greeks had no pre- 
vious knowledge, and for which 
they had no appropriate terms. 
But those writers chose’ such 
terms and phrases, as were best 
adapted to express their mean- 
ing. Where perspicuity re 
quired, they used description. 
To ascertain the sense of partic- 
ular terms, it is not necessary to 
recur to heathen writers; it is 
better to consult the sacred wri- 
ters themselves. As they have 
used words, so we must under- 
stand them. They are: their 
own best interpreters. 

The New Testament is writ- 
ten, not in pure, classical Greek, 
but in a peculiar dialect, which 
may be called Heéraistical Greek. 
The writers were Jews, and spake 
the Hebrew, or rather the Ara- 
mean, or Syro-Chaldee language. 
When they wrote Greek, they 
intreduced into it the idioms of 
their own language. Thus’ also 
did the seventy Jews, who trans- 
lated the Old Testament into 
Greek by the command of Ptole- 
my; king of Egypt. Their trans- 
lation was in use in the apos- 
tles’ times®and from it are made 
most of the quotations from the 
Old Téstament, which ‘we find 
inthe New. Without some ac- 














New Li ag 
both may therefore. be justly . re- 


commended to young. 
men, who contemplate the min- 
isterial profession... 

The Hebrews often express 
the sufierlative degree by adding 
the word God. Exceeding high 
mountains and trees are called 
mountains of, God and trees of 
God., This.Hebrew idiom is in- 
troduced into.the Greek of the 
New Testament. Stephen says 
of .Moses..that, when he was 
born, .he. was .fatr according to 
God, ot divinely fair. Our trans- 
lators have judiciously rendered 
it exceeding fair. 

This, observation gives an ea- 
sy sense to.an obscure passage, 
in.2 Cor, vill. 1. Paul exhort- 
ing the. Corinthians to send re- 
lief to. the persecuted saints in 
Jerusalem, refers them to the 
example of the Macedonians. 
“ Brethren, we do you to wit,” 
or we make known to you “‘ the 
grace of God, bestewed on the 
churches of, Macedonia.’ Zhe 
grace of .God, i, e. (accor ding to 
the Hebrew.idiom) the divine, 
the godlike, the abundant liberai- 
ty, bestowed, (not.o7 the church- 
es,...but).. dy,. im, among the 
churches of Macedonia, for. the 
relief of the brethren in Judea. 
To this, and .only. to, this sense, 
the following words agree; 
“ How that.in.a great trial of af- 
fliction, the. abundance. of their 
joy, and their deep poverty a- 


bounded,to, the riches of their. 


liberality... For, to titeir power, 


and beyond NE power, they. 


of themselves, an 


were, willing 4 
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As, the. Hebrew verbs have no 
present time, the past..i often 
used for the present., . The wri- 
ters of the New Testament 
have, in some instances, written 
their Greek in the same man- 
ner....John tells us that, when 
Christ discovered himself to 
Mary Meagvelene after his res- 
urrection, he said to her, “ Touch 
me not.”” Mary, transported with 
joy at seeing her ‘Lord alive 
again, fell down and would have 
embraced his feet, according to 
the custom of the’ east» when 
women saluted men of superior 
character, especially when they 
wished to.detain them. Thus 
the woman, of Shunem saluted 
Elisha ; and thus the two,Marys 
saluted, Jesus. The Lord. says 
to her, “ Touch me not,” for I 
am not yet, or Aave not.yet as- 
cended, (anabebeka) ic e. “ Ido 
not yet ascend to. my. Father.” 
You need not detain mes you 
may have opportunity to see me 
again. ‘% Go, tell. my brethren, 
that Lascend to my Father and 
their Father.” 

The Hebrew verbs, by a small 
alteration in the radical letters, 
or in the points only;, where 
points are used, give to»actions 
different relations and qualities. 
These various forms and powers 
are by grammarians called con- 
jugations. The seventy, and the 
New Testament writers . have 
sometimes used the Greek verbs, 
as if they. had these Hebrew con- 
jugations. . In, Psalim, cxix,.the 
Seventy use, the neutral , verb, 
2a0, to live, in an active,.or tran- 
sitive SEMSey to.guicker, OF Cause 


to live... The SAME... , Hebrew 
dion. we fipd in, the New, Tes 
tament. Paul, gives,the ¢ 


a ody ——e we: love 


oe 43 pt % bh a & 
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of Hebrew conjugation’ Hi- 
nil so make known. iprike 
the Corinthians, “1 determined 
not to know,” i.e. fot’ to’ make 
knotbtt, ot to firedic® “any thing 
among you, save Jesus” Christ 
and Kin ‘erucified.” Thus the 
same W 3 probably to be un- 
derstoéd in Mark xiii: 32; where 
some erroneously suppose, that 
Cc dis s a knowledge of 
futtire events. “Speaking of the 
Penson of Jerusalem, Jesus 
“Of that day and hour 
Paowein none; neither the ange/s 
in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.” Christ had already 
foretold the event, and given the 
prévious signs of it. Some 


might wish for a knowledge of 


the exact time of it. But this 
knowledge, for various reasons, 
was improper to be tien commu- 
nicated. Jesus therefore’ says, 
“That day and hour none mak- 
eth known ; no, not the» angels, 
neither the Son.” To reveal 
this belongs not to my commis- 
sion; ’ “but it will be made 
known by the Father,” in the 
course of his providence. We 
finda similar mode of expres- 
sion in Christ’s answer to the 


two brethren, who solicited the 


chief posts of power in the tem- 
poral kin , which, they im- 
d, he would soon erect. 
They ask, “ Grant that we may 
sit,'the 6ne on thy right hand, 
and the other on thy left, in thy 
kingdom.” ‘He “answers, “ To 
sit on my right hand and on my 
left,’? i. €. promotion to tempo- 
ral honours, “is not mine to 
give ; it is nét’committed to me 
us the Teacher, Reformer, and 
Saviour of men. But worldly 
horiours “will bé given” under 
my ‘gospel, as they have been 
heretofore, to them, for whom 










are” 


in the 9th de chats to 9 
Reine: : “He hath mercy-on 
whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he: gr ape 
An antithesis, which is a 
quent figure in Paul’s writings, 
is ennalty: expected, and was — 
doubtless intended here. “™ He 
hath mercy on whom -he will 
have mercy.” The antithesis 
to this is, “ He withholdeth mer- 
cy, from whom he will: withhold 
it.” But as there was no single 
word, in the Greek lan 
which expressed this antithesis, 
the writer took the word skleeru- 
no, to harden, and used: it accor- 
ding to the’ intransitive 

tion, in which it would dintilien 
not hardening another, but har- 
dening one’s self against another, 
or shutting up the bowels of 
mercy. Thus the word is used 
in the book of Job. ‘The Os- 
trich is said to be Aardened 
against her young ones. The 
word, she is Aardened, is the 
same, which Paul uses in the 
passage under consideration ; 
and rendered there, as it is here; 
it would be, “ She hardeneth her 
young ones.” But the meaning 
is, “ She leaveth her young 
without care.” So the passage 
in Romans signifies, not that God 
infuses hardness into sinners ; 
but that he exercises, or forbears 
to exercise his mercy toward 
sinners, according to his own 
sovereign will and anefring wis- 
dom. °To whom ‘he will he 
shows meréy, and from whom 
he will he» withholds; mercy; 
leaving them'to meetitheir own 
deserts. 
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Whoever .reads Paul's writ- 
ings NG eam will find 
that, though he is a connected 
‘reasoner, bt he often suspends 
‘the chain of his argument, to in- 
troduce an incidental, but perti- 
nent mn Sarenete dilstesmgae 


ots more frequent 


in his, than in the 












r sacred 
writings. - Through ention 
to this circum , some pas- 


sages invhis. writings seem ob- 
9a which otherwise might 
Therg is an instance 
ot thi skind:in; ° ix. 25 3} “| 
have great heaviness and contin- 
ual sorrow in ‘my heart, (for I 
could;” or rather did, “ wish my- 
self accursed,” separated, “ from 
Christ) for my brethren, m 
kinsmen according to the flesh.” 
Much pains mee been taken 
to explain, what Paul meant, 
when he said, “I wished m self 
aceursed, or. separated from 
Christ for my brethren.” Wher- 
as in reality he said no such 
thing. The expression, “ I did 
wish myself accursed from 
Christ,” or separated from all 
connexion with him, is an inci- 
dental thought, naturally sug- 
gested by his subject; and it ought 
to be; as it is im some copies, 
and in some translations, inclu- 
ded by itself im a parenthesis. 
Then the connected reading will 
bey “IT have great heayiness 
and continyal sorrow in my 
heart,.,....for my brethren, my 
kinsmenh according to the flesh.” 
oe hat he te adn not be suspected 
any pre} against = 
Jews in Prathting their rej 
tion from the yp of 
dees he himself heii és was 
lately an unbeliever, and gloried 
in his opposition to Christ. The 






I also am a ar of .the. . 


‘We shall, at prese 
these criticisms no eine 
shall ke aps or See obvi- 
ous 

It.is ey hs n' he books of 
the New Testament ‘must have 
been written in as early. a period 
as has been assigned to. them ; 
for p that Hebraistical . kind | of 
Greek, in which they are. writ- 
ten, was. not in use. | 
general dispersion of the 

‘The peculiarity of style and 
diction, which runs through all 
the writings ascribed to. Paul, 
proves that they were all the 
works of the same author. 

The wisdom of Providence is 
conspicuous. in ordering the 
books.of the New Testament to 
be written in a language, which 
was soon to go out.of national 
use; for a dead language re- 
mains the same ;_a living Jan- 
guage, in a lapse of ages, is lia- 
ble to changes. The. sense of 
Scripture can therefore be more 





easily and accurately. ascertain - 


ed, than if the lan e, in which 
it is written, had and con- 
tinued to be, the living language 
of a particular nation. 
_Turorats. 


THE DECALOGUE. © 
Ne. 6. 
Sixth Command ment. ni. 4 
* Tov shalt» ‘not kill.” 


Lire is an inestimable bles- 
sing. On the improvement of 
it. depends our future destination, 





a a ome = 
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We, cannot calculate the loss a 
person may ‘sustain’ by 

thrust, without warning, into the 
unseen state. The loss may be 
immense, the ifjuty biebadle. 
Besides, society receives hereby 
a deep wound, ad, being prematurely 
deprived of one of its memibers. 
Our relation to one another 
ought to restrain us from such 
atrocious deeds. We sprung 
from the same parents, and, be- 
ing brethren, are bound to live 
together in unity. Injuries, 
which affect the lives of others, 
have from the first received the 
most marked expressions of the 
divine displeasure, From the 
creation of the world until the 
days of Noah, God was pleased 
to reserve the punishment to be 
inflicted upon murderers, _im- 
mediately with himself. This 
appears from the history of Cain, 
whom he banished from’ the 
house of Adam, but would not 
allow his life to be taken. Cain 
dragged out his days in great 
misery. His mind agonized in 
reflection on what Was past, +no 
less than in the anticipation of 
what was to. come. After the 
flood, the sword was put into the 
hand. of civil magistrates, with 
directions thatyit should spare 
none, by whom such an act was 
perpetrated.* The murderer 
was ordered to be dragged from 
the city of refuge, nay from 
C,od’s altar itself, and to be led, 
without the possibility of re- 
demption, tocertain death. Lilie 
is a gift) which God values at the 
highest rate, and, guards with the 
severest penalties. When a 
murdered person was found, and 
the perpetrator not known, such 
steps were required to be taken, 









mandment which Tam rast on 
he is particularly. fall. 
Let us Jisten to’ the “unerring 
Teacher, and imbibe ‘divine. wis- 
dom! fromhis lips. ““ Yéshave 
heard that it was said” 
of old time, Thou’ shalt rt kill ; 
and whosoever shall enema 
in danger of the judgi But 
I say unto you, That wcibecieei 
is angry with his brother without 
a cause shall be in danger of* the 
judgment ; ; and whosoever shall 
say to his brother, Raca, shall 'be 
in dangér of the council} bit 
whosoever shall say, ‘Thott feel, 
shall be in danger of hell-fire.” 
The axe is here laid at the root 
of the evil. It aims‘at the ran- 
corous thought, or rash expres- 
sion. , Let them be immediately 


resétamed: God seeth nét as 
man seeth. He recogni izes the 
crime in embryo, and in that 


state demands its enti atbbat 
To him, the malicious thought, 
or provoking word is displeasing. 

Let neither be indulged. The 
flame is yet under, but let it Pet 
the mastery, and you are undone. 

From a trifling disgust, the most 
serious and widely extended mis - 
chiefs have arisen. ‘What’ rea- 
son therefore to keep the heart, 
and to put a bridle upon. the 
tongue. Or should we’ ever be 
off our guard, arid give too loose 
a reign; let us take the alarm, re+ 


pairing as fast as we cam the mis-. 
chief, tr aca fo ee 


more 
Ww Weighing Pg e creme 
ress from the frst x diggs. t 
a Deut! xxi i 129 i sti, 








- ' antagonist in the 





“of Are 
‘The court paptain 








istly'celebrated among 

. yations for thie ian 
and imparti ality’of its decisions, 
conderimed to death the person 
against ween the “intention to 
mufder | “be proved, even 
when t n had not been 
carried * rit effect. ° Nay the 


of 4 cruel bay, Se 
punished: Wibteet severity.” A 
child, having ‘been found taking 
a Sava pleasure in’ wounding 
and” ie such inbects as fell 
in his“ way, ‘was by ‘this court 
considered a$ one, from whom 
society was iffidanger. In guard: 
ing its welfare, therefore, they 
thought it their duty to order 
such a child to: be cut off. The 
Indian tribes, we are informed, 
expiated murder in the follow- 
ing manner. The relations of 
the deceased, as the avengers of 
blood, seek ‘after the murderer. 
But if he be not found, the blood 
of the first they mect is ‘shed, 
however innocent, to atone for 
the guilty. In such instances 
we see great deviations from the 
law of God, and indeed when- 
ever we are deprived of Scripture 
as a guide, we shall greatly err. 
The sixth commandment, as 
explained by our Lord, is totally 
repugnant toa practice, which 
of late years has drenched our 
land in blood, and calls aloud for 
vengéance. © Dyglling can be 
excited ‘and-encouraged by him 
only, who was a murderer from 
the beginning. An affront, “of 
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ten of the most Fs dee _hature, 
must be expiated meeting, the 
fel [f anoth- 
er injures me, it is a poor, 

paration, to put it in his power 6 
r my péfson, as he’ sth 

already murdered my reputat 

If I have given the offence, m 
nothing satisfy me, but to z 
the guilt of blood to thé injuries 
already offered? Is’ this, in eith- 
er case,’ consistent with the sup- 
pression of passion,’ the forgive- 
ness of injury, and the exercise 
of meé¢kness, so often inculcated 
by Christ’ and ‘enforced “by. his 
own example? But why speak 
tostich of Christ or his example? 
They know him not; they hon- 
our him not: In defiancéof God’s 
law, in’ défiance of Christ’s doe- 
trine; in defiance of the wrath 
which guards that law, and that 
doctriiiesS in defiance of “hell, 
kindled’ for the punishment “of 
those who take away their own 
lives, and the lives of others, 
their revenge must be gratified, 
anil’ their blasted reputation blaz- 
oned¢abroadi’ The’ pretended 
honoxr often mentioned as render- 
ing the practige necessary, isa 
gilding over indelible disgrace. 
If it be honour to writhe in pain; 
if it be honour to die accursed ; 
if it be honour to be joined with 
murderers 5 tiie honour, Oedviel- 
list, thou hast frchased } to ‘this 
dignity thou shalt: be advanced. 
Thy name is execrated’in hea- 
yen and on earth. Df it be’ res 





membered ‘at all, it shall -be re’ 


membered with dread, aga 
beacon to warn’ future ages of 
hidden and destructive rocks, 


eat i eey 


PHILOLOGORY 


( To be continued.) 
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en THE “CONNEXION see: 


THE DOCTRINES AND a =* 
CHRISTIANITY. ue 


‘Messrs. Epirors, 


,So far y small experi- 
enable me to judge, I 

find among C hristians, two op- 
posite errors, equally prejudi- 
cial to pure and undefiled relig- 
ion, and dangerous to the souls 
men. These have been very 
happily delineated by the late 
ious and beloved Dr, Tappan. 

y publishing the following note 

Pig a sermon, delivered at Ply- 
mouth, January 5th, 1800, you 
may be instrumenta] in remov- 
ing “the veil from the eyes of 
prejudice,” and in correcting a 
mistake, which might otherwise 
have proved fatal to the everlast- 
ing peace of many; and at the 
same time you will gratify the 
wishes of one, whose “ professed 
object i is to promote general hap- 
piness, and to do good to the 

souls of his Saw-mah, z 
Cio, 
EXTRACT. + 

“‘ The connexion between the 
several branches of our religion, 
especially between its doctrines 
and duties, while it presents one 
distinguishing proof of its excel- 
lence and divinity, claims the 
unceasing and careful attention 
of its professors and teachers, 
The most lamentable errors and 
mischiefs have arisen from a dis- 
proportionate or exclusive zeal for 
certain parts of Christianity, de- 
tached from the system at large. 
This has frequently led one de- 
scription of its votaries. to mag- 
nify orthodox opinion at the ex- 
pense of a gospel temper, to 
make faith swallow up charity, 
good feelings supplant good 
works, yea, an ungracious, ma- 
















ber that as Christian. d 
one regular and i se 
so each part has its claim on 
evangelical instructor ; that 
duly attending to any one’br 
he really befriends and enfo 
all the rest, as co 
it; that he. cannot declare fo 
whole counsel of God, if his dis- 
courses be limited to a few 
ling topics; that he cannot do 
justice, even to the 

part of the gospel, without large- 
ly explaining and urging its cor- 
responding precepts ; and final- 
ly, that it would be as absurd to 
charge him with making light of 
certain truths, merely because 
he does not interweave ‘them 
with every sermon, as to 

that the. compilers of the West- 
minster Catechism did not be- 
lieve in the depravity of man, or 
the satisfaction of Christ, because 
they do not notice them in every 


answer, but expressly n 
each, only.in one anbaet Oeet 
an hundred and nine! = 
“ To avoid this dis 
pernicious extreme, .. 
class of gg see 
considerin istianity 1 
asa mora tical 
enforced by t the ass 
future state. “Théy © 
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and | recovery by grace; by inspir- 


ice ing. it with a proper , respect to 


the revealed holiness »and mercy 
of God, to the wonderful media- 


ion, tion and example of the Redeem+ 









and Bice? 
rant fe these pre- 
t ey us a sublime 
virtue, we insist that the 
liar es of the gospel, 
pie: t I hese only, direct and oblige, 
enco and enable us to prac- 
tise it; and if these were set 
aside, the leading duties enjoined 
me have no obligation nor 
me, It is generally agreed, 
tha ristian duty may be sum- 
m up in love to God, to Jesus 
Christ. ‘and éur fellow-men. 
But this love neither is nor can’ 
be excited merely by the pre- 
cepts enjoining it ; but it is pro- 
duced and nourished by a cordial 
belief of those doctrines, which 
hold up the Bre per objects and 
incitements of it, or which ex- 
hibit the true character and rela- 
tions of God, of Jesus Christ, of 
our human and Christian breth- 
ren. While these doctrines 
make us see and feel our corres- 
ponding obligations, they pre- 
sent motives which constrain us 
to fulfil them, and convey those 
divine influences, comforts and 
hopes,. which render our obedi- 
ence not racticable, but 
fervent delightful. They 
also give to our moral obedience 
a new and evangéfical complex- 


ion, by aphilertog it with a deep 
impression ef our ruin by sin, 


othe Holy ong promised succours 
irit. Is it not ev- 

adit’ th ol : ristian piety a 

‘easiite must rise or fall, 


ése “principles, which support 
and exalt them, are regarded or 


nig te — 

ose who would see, ina fall 
and convincing light, the impor- 
tant influence of these truths on 
practical religion, are referred 
to Evans on the Christian tem- 
per, or to Wilberforce’s Practi- 
cal View, &c.” 


eR 


SURVEY OF NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. 


(Continued from page 17.) 


THE most cursory survey of 
our churches will convince us, 
that, in their whole internal 
state, they are far removed from 
the sacred standard. Duties 
plainly inculcated by Scripture 
are omitted ; while opinions and 
practices are common, for which 
there is no foundation in the 
word of God. The neglect of 
gosfiel discipline,” in its various 
branches, is so prominent'’@ fea- 
ture in our churches, it has so 
marred their beauty, and opened 
a door for such disorders, that it 
cannot justly pass unnoticed. 

In this survey it will be pro- 
per briefly to remark on a vafie- 


ty of irregularities, which are’ 


found in our ecclesiastical disci-' 
pline, and which greatly obscure 
the ‘primitive glory of our Zion. 

Let us inquire, then, whether 
the members of our churches in 
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general exercise a "Wer. watch 
end care over each o ‘One 
imporiant end of forming” gospe 
churches i is, that hrigtians, be 
ing united in a social state, may 
have greater advantages to pro- 
mote each othet’s -holinéss, com- 
fort, and usefulness. This end 
would be ‘afiswered in an eminent 
degree, if Christian benevolence 
were always active, and always 
directed by inspired precepts. 
Each belicver might, in a mea- 
sure, avail himself of the wisdom 
and piety of the whole body ; 
while the influence of the whole 
body would be the conjoined en- 
ergy and usefulness of all its 
members. But how little of the 
mutual watch and care, enjoined 
by the gospel, do we find among 
nominal Christians ! How little 
dees their conduct show, that 
they are seeking to improve 
each other in knowledge and in 
virtue’! 

When a brother is chargeable 
with misconduct, it is our indis- 
pensable duty to treat him ac- 
cording to Christ’s direction in 
Matt. xviii. * Go, and tell him 
his fault between thee and him 
alone.” If church members 
would faithfully comply with this 
divine rule, and endeavour, in 
the spirit of Christian meekness 
and love, to reclaim every of- 
fendiig brother; much would 
be done to diminish the frequen- 
cy of public censure, and to pro- 
mote the peace and purity of the 
church. The duty of /rivately 
admonishing is not confined to 
pastors, but is expressly extend- 
ed by the apostle to Christians 
in general. There are faults in 
professors, which admit of no 
definition, and cannot be the 
ground of -any public tramsac- 
tion, but yet ought to be noticed 

x4 : “< 
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the vist: 
Seats oe wan 
3 ‘a. public ‘oI : . 
nature, ‘ar br ek oat 
pace adopt 
prescribed in order to b 
to repentance. “And ‘tio’ ¢ 
plaint should be made to the 
church as a body, before Vv 
proper method has been us 
private. But the duty of | 
reproof and admonition is | 
generally neglected, that an ¢ 
fender is often quite surpr sed, 
if not irritated at the visit of 


brethren, who come to reprove. 
The faults of Christians are ub- 


noticed, except by the ba 
slander. And it is not 
quently the case, that those, who, 
for some reason, will not go and 
tell a brother a fault, Which has 
been charged against him, nor 
even take pains eeihcibite, Wheth- 
er he is guilty, are among the first 
to circulate a report, which es- 
sentially injures, if ‘not destroys 
his reputation. 

Church members, who have re- 
ceived no personal affront, some- 
times excuse themselves for the 
neglect above mentioned by say- 
ing, that the offending brother 
has done nothing to injure them, 
and therefore that it is, not their 
particular concern to: refirove. 
But even this excuse, so. fre- 
quently made, sh 
churches are gener 
ble with secking hit: 
and not the things: le ell hri. 
How litUe of the gospel spirit 
men of such a character dis 





4. 
‘Wo’ &éih- 

























fec s the ‘neaarel God ‘and re- 
ligion, ll it 9 equence, 
than any : 
We 
at every thing, which wound 

the church of Christ. We 
should. lament and reprove the 
misconduct of our brethren, con- 
sidered as. sin against. God, and 
not. as personal injury to us. 
Every act of church discipline 
should spring from, sincere af- 
fection to the Redeemer’s cause 
and glory. 

It is the direction of Scripture, 
that one, who is proved guilty of 
transgressing the laws of Chris- 
tianity, and, after proper steps 
taken in private, shows no marks 
of penitence, shall be cited be- 
fore the church ; and that, after 
the church has dealt with him 
in love and faithfulness, if he re- 
mains incorrigible, he shall be 
excommunicated. But do not 
our churches greatly neglect this 
duty? Is it. any thing uncom- 
mon, for persons, who are in- 
temperate, or profane, or in some 
other way grossly immoral, to 
continue in fill communion with 
our churches,, without ever be- 
ing called to account for their 
crimes ? 

How rarely do our churches 
take, any proper notice of men, 
who deny the essential truths of 








Christianity. In*some instances 
they suffer those, who reject, the 
cospel and embrace the tenets of 
infidelity. Thus they trans- 


gress the apostolic command ; 

“a. ps is an_ heretic, after 

the firs ‘cond admonition, 
and th 


reject te and they ‘expose them- 
Vol. Il. No. 4. 


ome eet, a holy | ee, 
s mine, what is false doctrine, or 
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selves. t# a reproof like that, 
hig Christ gave to the church 

in Pergamos ; ; “I have a few 
things against thee, because thou 
hast them that hold the doctrine 
of Balaam, and thou hast them 
also, who hold the doctrine of the 
Nicolaitanes; which thing J hate.” 
If. it be asked, who shall deter- 


heresy? It is asked in return, 
who shall determine what is in- 
moral firractice, or sin? The 
church has the same adyantage 
to judge what is#heresy, as they 
have to. judge what is immorali- 
ty, and the same authority to 
censure members for the one, as 
for the other. ‘To connive at.an 
essential deviation from, gospel 
faith is as real a violation of in- 
spired precepts, as to connive at 
a deviation irom gospel prac- 
tice. 

It is deemed a mistake of evil 
tendency in our churches, that 
frrivate confession is accefited for 
fublic sins. If a Christiam com- 
mit a fault, which is a discredit 
not only to himself, but to the 
cause of Christ; how is the bad 
consequence of his transgression 
removed, except by manifesting 
his repentance as publicly, ag his 
guilt is known. ‘Lhe enlighten- 
ed. penitent will rest in nothing 
short of this. He will,qvish the 
surrounding world, who know 
his, offence, to know how he 
views his own conduct,and what 
sentence he passes upon him- 
self. How eminently was) this 
spirit exemplified in Davi er 
he had sinned in the . of 
Uriah. _ “ Considering: his rank, 
his.age, and a variety of cireum- 
stances relating to his family, to 
persons disaffected to his govern- 





| sea to his characteramong 


oundifgmations, it might 
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have been, thought igh for 
him to be satisfied - J ith secret 


acts of contrition and. ore | 
) ts 







and with bringing. / 

meet for. rehentance. But b 
viewed the subject in a. Dt 
light, when ht to reflect 


seriously on, his conduct and its 
probable .consequences.. The 
honour of God and of true reli- 
gion was deeply concerned, and 
with it the best interests of vast 
multitudes. Nor did there ap- 
pear_any other way, in which 
the bad effects of his crimes 
could be. so thoroughly prevent- 
ed, as by his publicly taking the 
deepest shame to himself for 
having acted directly contrary to 
that holy religion, which he pro- 
fessed. Whatever might be the 
consequences to himself and his 
reputation, he seems to have re- 
solyed, without delay, to publish 
to his family, his subjects, the 
world at large, and all future 
generations, the judgment which, 
in the sight of God,he now enter- 
tained of hislate behaviour. He 
therefore not only composed the 
fifty first Psalm, for his private 
use, or to show to his friends, or 
leave among hig writings ; but 
he gave it to the chief musician, 
that it might form a part of the 
public psalmody at the tabernacle, 
and in consequence be circulated 
through all the land, and among 
other. nations, and continue in 
the church, for the instruction 
and warning of mankind in all fu- 
ture .. Nothing can be well 
conceived more humiliating, than 
| easure ; ; nothing could 
more ecidedly show how much 






he preferred the honour of God 
to his own credit; t; in. short, noth- 


ing could, more. des ecidedly . mani- 
fest the depth of caine Teper - 
ance.” How dif rent fr 





‘sins, it is. with “manifest 












tance, and in a manner far ess 
particular ‘and ‘public, than th 
nature of their offence, and the 
honour of Christ’s cause 

And what is to be particularly 1 re- 
marked here, the.church, forget- 
ful of the Redeemer’s com 

and glory, and governed by ‘ 
worldly motives, accept a very 
mutilated, inadequate confession. 

Many more particular defects 
or irregularities in the_ treat- 
ment of offenders might be men- 
tioned. But it may be sufficient 
to observe in general, that our 
churches at large seemin a great 
measure destitute of the spirit 
of fidelity. Neglecting the word 
of God, they are governed by 
personal regards. The authori- 
ty, with which Christ invested 
the church, is nearly lost. The 
arm of salutary discipline is pal- 
sied. Human friendship, OF the 
fear of man outweighs the hon- 
our of the Redeemer and the 
welfare of Zion. 

One disorder connected _ with 
the general neglect of di: 
is, that when a brother o nds, 
individual members, without ta- 
king the regular measures to 
bring him to gepentahce, with- 
draw on his account from spe- 
cial ordinances. Ong munion 
days this disorder sometimes me 
pears great. Particular mem 
bers of the ‘church, oe oee 


dislike o cue a 


certain m > 


















cannot sit de as pom ord 
peter Thus they substitute 
their own feelings in the room of 
gospel phecibes What a mani- 
Y arity. Because a 
brother has incurred our resent- 
ment or displeasure, shall we vio- 
late our covenant engagements, 
disobey Christ’s dying com- 
mand, retire from his church, 
and deprive ourselves of the 
blessings of his table? Yet so 
lax is the discipline of our 
churches, that, generally speak- 
ing, they tolerate such disorderly 
withdrawment. 

It would be a great omission 
to close these remarks, without 
noticing the almost entire neg- 
lect of baptized children. How 
little is done for their religious 
instruction ! What friendly, pa- 
ternal discipline does the church 
extend over them? Are they 
treated as children of the cove- 
nant? Do they fecl themselves 
to be under the watch and care 
of the church ? What a wide de- 
parture is there in this respect, 
I say not from the practice of the 
fathers of © ‘New England, but 
from the practice of primitive 
Christian churches. The cove- 
nant, which graciously comprises 
children with their believing par- 
ents, is ungratefully overlooked, 
its advantages spurned, and even 
the reality of it called in question, 
and denied, 

Anoth r subject of agret in 
the int state of our church- 
¢s is, the want of intimate ac- 
pesaag.se and fervent affection 

brethren. _ The covenant 
* which church members are 
joined, the nature of the Chris- 





forts, ‘n a word, t 

cause should prompt them to a 
free and unreserved intercourse 
and friendship. But instead of 
this, what a distance is there be- 
tween them. Children of the 
same father, heirs of the sdme 
kingdom, travellers in the same 
heavenly road, yea, members of 
the same body, though they have 
frequent opportunity to meet 
and converse, hardly know one 
another. Christians are stran- 
gers to the spiritual condition of 
their brethren, in consequence of 
which they are incapable of 
alleviating their sorrows, of aid- 
ing their progress in religion, 
and of promoting, or participa- 
ting their joys. This want of 
free intercourse among believers 
and an intimate knowledge of 
each other’s state directly tends 
to’ prevent unity of sentiment 
and fervency of affection, and to 
diminish all the comforts of 
social piety. 

The disorders, which have 
been hinted at, in different de- 
grees, characterize the generali- 
ty of New England churches ; 
though we may still notice many 
pleasing exceptions. “The conse- 
quences of these disorders are 
lamentable indeed, with refer- 
ence to the prosperity and honour 
of the Christian cause, and the 
welfare of individual believers. 

One sad consequence of the 
evils, which mark the imterfal 
state of our churches, i me 
ny good men are a from 
entering into a visible chiirch 
state. 

Many, whose lives are ex- 
emplary, and whose Christian in- 









ence is greatly needed)in the 
are perplexed, and kept 
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back, by the rde 
, Cliristians.. “ecing dite 
: utility 


* inviting, or that _p 
in a church standing, the: y 
ne They 
a cohnex- 


lect a public BP pieen- 

are fearful of orming 

ion with a church, in which 
there is such a frequency of irre- 
ligious, and even profane charac- 
ters, and which is so. poorly 
distinguished by its purity from 
the civilized world. It is not 
pretended that prevalent disor- 
ders justify such Christians, or 
furnish them with any apology 
for neglecting their duty. But, 
in many instances, they conspire 
with other things to occasion of- 
fence in pious minds, especially 
where there is a depression of 
spirit and weakness of resolu- 
tion, and to beget, habitual hesi- 
tancy with regard to.an open pro- 
fession of Christianity. 

It may seem strange to rank 
under the same head an undestra- 
ble increase of church members. 
Yet in many cases, this stands in 
near connexion with the last 
particular. Remove from the 
church of Christ that strictness 
of discipline, whigh he ordained ; 
extinguish the light of Christian 
doctrines and Christian practice, 
which shofie in primitive ages ; 
and you open a doér for the ad- 
mission of an unholy throng. 
That very state of the. church, 
which discourages the scrupulous 
conscience and the lawly heart, 
invites the self confident and the 








worldly, As the spirit of 
Christianity is corrupted or sunk, 
unrenewed men find less in the 


church to awe their consciences, 
to humble their pride, and to 
abridge their pleasures. . They 
readily take upon them a profes- 
sion, _ which custom stamps. P 
precious and. honoura A 





SurveytpGhurche. «ss * (Sepeae 


—— anihte same time, requires. 


ces and. imposen BORG 


st — Is not this a su 

pious: grief? ? Who can think ita 
small evil for tares tobe so abun-' 
dantly sown in God’s field, as to. 
overpower and almost 

the wheat? What advantage can 
be derived to the church® — 
the introduction. of , those, 

have not the spirit of the gospel, 
and are in heart foes to Christian 
truth and sanctity ?. What will 
they do to advance the purity and. 
glory of Zion? What. will they, 
do, but embarrass the efforts ; 
believers, efface more and more 


the sacred beauty of Christianity, 9 


& level.its honour with the dust ? 
This leads to another evil 
connected with the internal state 
of many New England churches: 
It was the opigieel design of the 
Redeemer, in the gospel dispen+ 
sation, to purify a people to him- 
self; to establish a kingdom, 
which should evidently appear 
not of this world ; a holy church, 
which should bear the resem- 
blance of its Head, and thus be 
distinguished from every other 
society of men. But.in the pres- 
ent state of Christianity, whe 
is the line of discrimination be- 
tween the church and the world? 
What excellence. of character, 
what sanctity of life distinguish- 
es the bulk of nominal Christians 
from others? What. purity of 
doctrine or discipline marks our 
churches at large, as parts of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom ? .. With 
what propriety can, they be ad- 
dressed in the words ,of Christ, 
“ Ye are the salt of the earth, a 
city set on a hill, the light of the 
world ?” Christ. broke, down 
the wall of .separation. between 
Jews and Gentiles; but his pro- 
ico friends have since broken 
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ly world. ‘fh di ah “SME em. oS 

” Phe’ lax. discipline and other 
internal disorders of most New 
England: churches: produce very 
hurtful effects tpon the personal 
character of real’ atievats? ‘lf 
theyshad the advantage of being 
connetted with a church, where 
faithful discipline was maintain- 
ed, where eminent goodness 
was constantly exhibited béfore 
them im the le of fellow 
Christians; ahd' where it was the 
constatit'endeavour of the whole 
body to promote’ the edification 
@f every “member, ‘they would 
risé to highér attainments in 
knowledge and holiness; they 
would bear more abundant fruit, 
and’enjoy more consolation. But 
now they are’ like trees set in an 
unfriendly soil. Though not 
wholly barren, their fruit is less 
abundant ‘and less salutary, than 
it would otherwise be. Their 
spiritual health is imipaired by 
the noxious atmosphere they 
breathe: The errors and vices, 
with which they are surrounded, 
have, though insensibly, a conta- 
cious imfuence upon them. They 
embrace wrong principles and 
are betrayed into wrong prac- 
tice, without being aware of their 
danger. It is to be expected, 
that a general declension in the 
spirit of the churches will be at- 
tended witha correspondent de- 
clension m the piety of individ- 
ual believers. 

Lhe moral disorders found in 
our chute furnish infidels 
with their most successful w 
ons against revealéd religion, ahd 
present the greatest hinderance 
to its) general reception. The 
want of visible harmony between 
our religious state and the holy 
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wall of separation be- - 
aezen his church and’the ungod- block to the unenli 


laws ‘of Christ is a stumbling 





It tends to” 1ers ij 

of the baat gospel, to 
confirm their prejudices, and bar 
their minds more and more a- 
gainst it, The enemies of relig- 
ion make our irregularities the 
topic of ‘malignant’ declamation 
and tridm t reproach, and 
the foundation of those argu- 
ments, which are most injuriots 
to the cause of truth. In addi- 
tion to all this, the church has 
little prospect of rearing a gg 
race, who shall be the safe 
positaries of our holy relipiah. 
We have gone back from God, 
and, according to the fatural 
course of things, Christianity .is 
in great danger of an in¢réasing 
declension. Return, we beseech 
thée, O God of hosts, look down 
Srom heaven, and behold, and visit 
this vine, and the vineyard which 
thy right hand hath filanted, and 
the branch that thou matlest sirong 
Sor thyself. PASTOR. 


a  — 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
TRINITY. 


At a time, when the attention 
of this part of the Christian 
world is turned upon that im- 
portant and fundamental article 
in our holy religion, the divinity 
of Curis, it is seasonable to 
bring into view the best lights on 
this subject, to aid investigation, 
and direct toa right result. Drs. 
Watts and Doddridge have de- 
servedly obtained high reputa- 
tion in. the Christian world for 
their piety, candour, talents and 
learning ; ; and though we would 
call no man Master, yet pet 
opinions on controverted poi 
are $0 be “respected, as vatuabte 
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human testimon 
view they a | 
a former num or of 
plist,” _ Was giver Dim’ 
ote cai ct oncerning : 


of the Tritt 
trouble to. cane 


mit to you. for *hablicatton in 
your next number, the senti- 
ments of. Dr. Doddridge on the 

me subj The following 


e subject. 
“ be found ia the first volume 
his Family Expositor, page 24. 
“In ther beginning was, the 


Jord, and the Word was with 
d, and the Word was God.” 


PARAPHRASE. 

In the beginning, before the 
foundation of the world, or the 
first production of any created 
being, a glorious Person existed, 
who (on account of the perfec- 
tions of his nature and his being 
in time the medium of divine 
manifestations to us) may prop- 
erly be called the Word of God. 
Mind the Word was originally with 
God the Father of all ; so that to 
him the words of Solomon might 
justly be applied, Prov. viii. 30 ; 
“ He was by him as one brought 
up with him, and was daily his 
delight.” Nay, by a generation, 
which none ‘can declare, and an 
union, which ffone can fully, 





conceive, the Word was himself 


God, that is, fossessed of a nature 
truly and frrofierly DIVINE. 

His views are fully explained 
m eves following Note: 


Word was God.) 1 know 
erly many have contend- 
ed, that the word Gop is uséd in 
an inferior sense ; the necessary 
consequence of which is (as in- 
deed some have expressly avow- 
ed it) that this clause shoul! be 


* See p. ase vol. vat 
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; tl aking’ of 













[Sepe. 


the Word was 


Ses Wk seine car 
x. 34) 1 | 
But it isi he” 





os bé so called, as” 

vernor,’ becatise he is 
an of as ‘existing 
ptoduttion ‘of any” tur 
vente he could govern ** “and 
is to ‘me most incredible ; that 


when the Jews were $0" 
ingly averse to idolatry, and the 
Gentiles so ‘unbappi ‘oti to 


it, such a plain writer, a8 this 
apostle, should lay so dangerous 
a stumbling block on ‘the’ 
threshold of his work, and repre 
sent it as the Christian doctrine, 
that in the beginning of all thiags 
there were rwo Gods, one su- 
preme and the other subordinate: 
a difficulty, which, if possible, 
would be yet farther increased by 
recollecting what so many ancient 
writers assert, that this gospel 
was written with a particular 
view of opposing the Cerinthi- 
ans and Ebionites (see Iren, 50. 
!.c.26; 3.c. 11. Euseb. Eccl. 
Hist. 50. 6. c. 14) on whith ac- 
count a greater accuracy of ex- 
pression must have beemmeces- 
sary.. There are so many in- 
stances in the writings of this 
apostle, and even in this chapter, 
(see ver. 6, 12, 13, 18) where 
‘zs, without the article is used 
to signify God in the highest 
sense of the word, that it is some- 
thing surprising such a stress 
should be laid on the want’of that 
article, as a proof that it is used 
Oo a subordinaté sense. On 
the other hand, to conceive of 
Christ as a distinct and co- 
ordinate God, would be equally 
inconsi tent with the most ex- 
press de arations of Scripture, 
and fat more irreconcileable with 
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I have peg 
where... the = nee ae words 
in. the. “original (Qos mv 0, reyes) 
is such,as that some have thought 
the clause might more exactly be 
translated, God was the Word. 
But there are. almost every 
where so many instances of such 
a construction, as our version 
supposes, that I chose rather to 
follow it, than to vary from it, 
monecessarily, in this important 
passage. I am deeply sensible 
of the ,sublime and mysterious 
nature. of the doctrine of Chrisi’s 
deity, as here declared: but it 
would be quite foreign. to my 
purpose to enter into a large dis- 
cussion of that great rounDa- 
TION of our faith ; it has often 
been done by much abler hands. 
It was, however, matter of con- 
science with me, on the one 
hand, thus s/rongly to declare my 





leave. ho as, ae as Lpseve in the 
simp t scripture e 

Se t shall only add yp the 
words, or at least in glmy se of 
Bishop Burnet, “that had i 
St. John. and the other ap 
thought i ita doctrine of great i im- 
portance in the gospel scheme, 
they would haye rather waved 
than asse and insisted upon 
it, considering thé critical cir- 
cumstances in which they wrote.” 
(See Burnet on Articles, p. 
40.) 

This eminent divine, in his 
Paraphrase on Phil. ii. 5, 6, ny 
ther declares his sentiments in 
unequivocal uage on this 
sublime subject, this “ great 
foundation of our faith,” as he 
justly considers it, in ,which he 
speaks of Christ, as an “ adora- 
ble person,” ‘ possessed of. di- 
vine perfections,’’ as of right ap- 
pearing “as God, assuming the 
highest divine names, titles. and 
attributes, by which the Supreme 
Being has made himself known, 
and receiving from his servants 
divine honours and adorations.” 











belief of it: and on the other, to T, 
Selections. es 


ACCOUNT OF CALVIN’S TREAT-, 


MENT OF SERVETUS. 


[From Sennebier’s’ Histoire Litera- 
ire de Geneve, t. 1. Genew. 1786. 
p- 204-227. wn 






Tet il history of Serve- 
tus happened 1553. It Hasiof- 
ten been | , to blacken Cal- 


vin’s Mica tct by his bitter ene- 
mies, and by ike who had not 
seen the pieces in his_ justifica- 
tion. It has been confidently 


asserted, that the Geneva «re- 
former long harboured an im- 
placable hatged of the unfortu- 
nate Spaniard, used every effort 
to gratify his malice, sp. 
him to the Magistrates of | 
ne, and caused seize him 
morning after his arrival at 
Geneva. Men easily believe 







what is so positively asserted, 
and almost imagine it impossible 
that the tale can be false. Yet 
Bo _ the cotemporary and 
Ex porary 
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the mortal enemy of Calvin, who 
wrote his life only to!tear his 
character in pieces; _and — 
burg, so celebrated 
Mes misrepresentation, durst not 
those pretended iiestp, 

which ‘modern’ ‘historians have 
advanced. ' Bolzee says, that 
Servetus’s  haughtiness, inso- 
leticé, and dangerous projects, 
makingwhim hated and dreaded 
a Lyons; he left it for Charlieu ; 
yet afterwards returned to Ly- 
ons, and communicated his ideas 
to Calvin, who keenly opposed 
em; and, on Servetus’ send- 
him his Restitutio Christian- 

#émi, broke offail intercourse 
with him. Calvin however did 
not betray his secrets, or cause 
seize hitn at Vienne; for he 
wrote to Viretus and Farel, that 
if Servetus came to Geneva, the 
consequence would be, the loss 
of his life. Calvin naturally 
concluded this from the spirit®of 
the lawsand ‘government at 
Geneva, and from the ideas of 
all sécts at that time. dndeed, 
he bore with Servetus as long as 
there was any hope of his recov- 














“ery; and it was the Spaniard 


who"first “introduced~ personal 
abuse into their controversy. 
Bucer, Occolampadius, Parel, 
Beza, and even the gentle Me- 
jancthon, approved the sentence 
passed against him. © As™ it 
would be unjust on that account 
to aécuse these celébrated men, 
it 16 equally upjust to accuse 


“of hatred to Servetus. 
‘Calvin abused his confi- 
denee, and sent to Vienne the dei- 


térs Re hud received from him, 
ond the Restitutio Christianismi 
with which he had furesenttéed him. 
—That accusation -is © abgurd. 
Could Calvin, whose name _ was 


?xecrated by Papists, capa at- 























‘tention to his 


ae s of Vienne? Supp 
years, why did he not iman. 
lier period comriience his: 
cution of Servetus, and why 
he not send to every. { | 
had received from him; | 
Restitutio? It is evident, from 
a letter of Calvin, dated Februa- 
ry, 1546, that Calvin, convinced 
of the punishment Servetus de- 
served, would not encourage him 
to come to Geneva, but ‘intimat- 
ed to him what he had, to -feary 
should he venture it.. He. wish- 
ed, therefore, by*keeping him at 
a distance from Geneva, that. hé 
might escape the punishment 
with which he threatened him, 
if he came there. So far. was he 
from contriving to subject him 
to punishment in another - place. 
indeed, Calvin’s writing the 
Magistrates of Vienne, and send- 
ing them the Restitutio, could 
answer no purpose. It would 
have been ridiculous for him to 
send them a copy of a book print- 
ed im France under hee evs 
or to point out what? ex- 
ceptionable in it, which the read- 
img it would sufficiently do., <Atc- 
cordingly, the sentence passed at 
Vienne, gives no insinuation that 
Calvin had interposed in ‘the pro- 
cess. .. [tis true, that the Magis- 
trates of Vienne, knowing that 
Servetus had corresponded with 
Calvin, applied to:the council at 
Geneya for his letters, But it is 
eda true, that) their. sentence 
was founded on the errors in his 
book, and‘his own confessions ; 
not.on these letters. 

~ But Calvin, informed of Serve- 
tus’s escafte from the frrison’ of 
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Vienne, caused seize him ew of 
Goneve.—-Pacts do. o not quadrate 
h this ‘charge: rvetus 
Vienne’ before - 
ees of the sentence; which 

demnéed him to be*burned, 

th Jiine. If he took fifteen 
avs iw his fight, he would have 
Geneva the beginning of 

, atid yet he was not ‘seized 
there till 13th August. ‘Think 
not that’ he was’ concealed till 
then Somewhere elge. A little 
prudencé*would prevent his tar- 
rying where sry’ ‘was estab- 

lished, lest the clamours of Vi- 

enne should overtake him ; and 
* Geneva was the first place where 

he could expect shelter. Prob- 
ably, thereforé, he was scized, 
hot in two or three days, but 
near six weeks after his arrival. 

The accusations against him 

were, 1. His saying, im his com- 

mentary ‘on Ptolemy, that the 

Bible vain-gloriously célebrated 

the fertility of Canaan, though 

indeed ati uncultivated and bar- 
ren country. 2. His calling one 

God in three persons a three- 
headed Cerberus. 3: His as- 
scriing, that God was every 
thinggmand that every thing was 
God.” He did not deny the 
charges, but pled the necessity 
of toleration. The council “of 
Vienne demanded that he should 
be sent back to them; but it be- 
ing left to his choice, he prefer- 
red the chance of a more fa- 
vourable sentence at Geneva, to 
the ceftainty of capital ptnish- 
ment at Vienne. 

While blame t 
ples’ of” irisprudenc 
conduct $s process, it should 
be acknowledged, that the coun- 
cil at Geneva neglected nothing 
for discovering the truth; ex- 
Vol. Il. No. 4. Z 
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” etal we every mean for persuad- 
ing Servetus to retract; and, 
when all proved in vain, asked 
che tiivibo or the Swiss Canton repre 


sepa anans exhorted th 

the wicked person,iand 
pre him out of a condition’ of 
spreading heresy’ The intole+ 
rance therefore of the age, not 
the cruelty*of Calvin, dictated 
the sentenge: 27th»October, that 


Servetus should rg alive, 
Castalio ‘alone 


to write a diss ae against 
the punishment of heretics, 
which, though he Was at Basil, 


he thought it necessary for 

own safety to publish under 

feigned name @f Bellius. There 
have been both former and later 
instances at Geneva, of similar 
violent preceedings against her- 
etics. In:1536, all were depriv- 
ed of the right: of , citizenship, 
who did net admit the received 
doctrine. In 1558, Gentilis-es- 
caped death only by retracting. 
Calvin says, in a letter written 
at that time; that Servetus, if he 
had net been mad, would have 


escaped punishment, by re+ — 


nouncing his errors, or evem by 
a more modegt behaviour. “But 
Sepvetus persisted to defénd his 
opinions in blasphémous’ ie 
guage: the laws of the time 

could not ™e violated: and, 
therefore, the endeavours of 
some to satisfy themselves with 
his banishment, and of Calvin to 
render his’ punishment less cru-, 
el, had no effect. It” is certain, 
Calvin deplored Servet 







and the disputes in pris ae 


managed with much’ 
moderation on his sid 


that of? the panel. In sipaniod 
when the principles of tolera- 
tign were not understood, zeal 
against opthions subversive poe 
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17a Rules for 


ef natural and rev éaled ‘religion 
drove men to cruel d un- 
warrantable extremes. — alvin’s 
situation was peculiarly delicate. 
omen Catholics accused hi al 
dangerous theological ¥ errors. 

Their eyes were fixed upon him ; 
and had he re ined an indiffer- 
ent, spectator of the process 
against Servetus, they would 
have pronounced him,a favourer 
ef his opinions. Add to this, had 
Segyetus escaped, his gross and 
abiisive charges against Calvin 
would have appeared well-found- 
ed; and Calvin’s adversaries 
would have availed themSelves of 
@t advantage for rwining his in- 
fluence. 
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RULES FOR PREACHING. 


found among the papers of a de- 
ecased minister, signed W. C.— 
the author unkgowny 
[From the Biblical Magazine.) _ 


I. Discover no more ‘of 
your method than needs must. 
_ 2 Pass not any thing, fill 
you have bolted it to the bran. 
,3. Use the mother speech 
Ndetone, without affectation or 

itation of any man, that you 
May not scem jo act a comedy, 


" ipstead of preaching a.sermon. 


4. Clog not your memory 
teo- much: it will exceedingly 
kinder inyention, .and mar de- 
livery. 

5. Be sure,you.eye God, his 
ry, the good of souls, having 
tore tered self and 
sing ague. This must 

| toties yuotics.. 

t your words be soft, 
slow ;® and see they 







fewse and 


.” come no faster than the weakest 


hearer can digest each rin uk 
pause<a while, and. look in 









seecuied LSet, 
bild’s. eye, till hey has swallowed 
aus bit. " 
Look to your _affectioié 
akey carefully , that they be not, 
Co) feigned, nor, (2. sell 
et loose to have their aE 
for then they will either over- 


rup your Neel or be’a 
temptation & ery. 

8. Preach oie or talkin 
to the people ; look on. the pi 
ple, not on roofs or S, and 
leok on the most mortified faces 
in. the assembly ; Jet them know 
your preaching is real talking 
with them, whéreby they ae 
be provoked (as it were) to an- 
swer you again. 

9. Take heed of ov er-wording» 
any thing. 

10, Be sure yeu have made 
the people understand thorough- 
ly what is the good you exhort 
them to, or the evil” you dehort 
them from, before you brin 
your motives and means ; ‘and 

11. Touch no Scripture slight- 
ly ; trouble not many, but open 
the metaphors, and let one Scrip- 
ture point out the other, the one 
a key ¢o the other. 

12. Let the Xa ies teach 
you, and not you it. 

13. Be sure you feed y 
upon every pause with 
ple, before you pass it, ele that 
will do them little good, and you 
none at all: oh taste every bit, 

14, Take these four candles to 
find out what to say to the 
ple: (1) The Scripture mabiasd 
sed. (2) The thoughts and ex- 
periemces of good men. (3) Your 
own experience. (4) The con- 
dition of the people. 

1g off - where, 
rather than run any of 
these two imconveniences; (1) 
Either to huddle or tumble to- 
gether spiritual things; 0% 
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(@) Tiré the” weakest Of the 


flock. ~ r by 
16. Never pass overyone point 

while > haye any thing mate- 

rial to say of it, provided it be 


on a spiritual ee 

17. Let your doctrine, and the 
constant stream of your preach- 
ig} be about the Chiefest spirit- 
ual things, and” let small contro- 
versies and external duties come 
in by the bye. 

18. Beware of forms; neither 
be tied to any ome method. 

19. Be alwa¥s on that subject, 
which is next your heart; and 
be not too thrifty and careful 
what to say next, for God will 
provide ; it will be offettsive like 
kept manna, if reserved through 
distrust till the next day. 

28. Be sure to extricate care- 
fully, any godly*point you speak 
of, out of the notions and terms 
of divinity ; else it jill freeze 
inevitably in your mouth and 
their ears. 

21. Let there not be disfigur- 
ing of faces, ner snuffing in the 
nose, nor hemming in the 
throat, nor any antic gesture, 
pretending devotion, made grav- 
ity irc will make you seem 
a loathsome Phafisee, or a dis- 


tracted man broke loose out of 
Bedlam. 





22. ‘Do no care 86 much 
whether the people receive your 
doctrine, as whethet you siti 
are acc le tothe Lord. 

23. not conceive that your 
zeal or earnestness ‘can prevail 
with the people} but the force 
of spiritual reason, the evidence 
of Scripture, and the power 6f 
the Holy Ghost. | : 

24. Do not think’ the hearers 
can receive as yeu conceive, and 
so make your own conception the 
rule of dealing the bread of life ; 
so shall'you only please yourself, 
and’be admired but not under- 
stood by others, , 

25. Let there be something in 








every sermon ‘to draw poor sin-. 


ners to Jesus Christ. 

26. ‘Take heed that your 
comparisons be not ridicutlous, 
and yet be not shy 6f homely 
ones. lls , 

27. Study “every Seripture 
you are to speak of beforehand, 
lest you overburden invention, or 
presume too much upon your 
own parts. 

28. Take care to free truth of 


extravagancies, of needless dir ' 


gressions, néedless heads and 
enumerations. 

29. Shun a 
are always offensive. 
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An Historical View of Heresies, 
and Vindication of the Primi- 
‘ive Kamm, By Ass M‘Bar- 
LAND, A, M. minister of the 
gospel in Concord, New Hampi- 
shire. George’ Hough, Con- 
cord. 1806, pp. 274 12mo. 

_4A LEADING object of this trea- 

Use is to state the general charac~ 


oer 


ter, and toexhibif a con 
of the origin, spirit, 
tendency of Heresy ; a | 
to mark the point of di e 


bétween that scheme of dottrine, 


en orthodox, . and those 
schemes, posh under various 
pes, differ essentially m 


“J 





pdlogies, for they . 
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The work is divided into ten 
chapters. In the frst is stated 
“general principles by which 
heresy may be known.” » Under 
this: head, the author jestly re- 
marks that every system of reli- 
gion, which appeared in the 
world, has had some distinguish- 
ing characteristic, and rests on 
its own peculiar and distinct 
foundation and that “ Christiani- 
ty®ests on thissruth, that Gon 
has manifested himself to the 
world by Jesus Christ, his only 
begotten Son.” p. 9. 

In this scheme Christ appears 
in the character of a Mediator 
and Saviour, whieh implies, that 
she has opened a consistent way 
for divine, gracious communica- 
tions tosinners. From “ the na- 
ture of this mediatorial work of 
Jesus Christ, it is necessary that 
we receive and tréat him as 
Gop over all-—as no created 


being can perform more than the 
duty which he personally owes 


to Gop. A proper atonement 
for sin rests on the supreme 
Deity of the Saviour.” p. 10. 
The gospel is stated to bea 
manifestation of the divine pur- 
se to save sinners through faith 
in Christ. As*this faith is the 
gift of Gop, and the immediate 
effect of his operation, it is with 
the greatest propriety called a 
dispensation of grace. “If this be 
the spirit of the Christian dis- 
pensation, it is manifest, that 
whatever takes away that from 
the" which is peculiar to 
it, ich makes it any other 
than’ @ dispensation of grace, is 
Heresy. He is an heretic, in 
the Scripture sense of the word, 
who adheres to those opimions, 
which encourage him to hgpe for 
salvation in any other way, than 


throtith the merit of .a perfect 
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atonement, and “4 . vital u 
7 Christ.” p. ll. © 
Our author wel a distine. 


tion between — de 

and heresy. 

whose heart may 

to the spirit of yt open 

yet, through wrong itetemction, 

embrace essential error. ’ Such 
a person he does not consider ag 

an heretic. 

The object of the second chap- 
ter is to shew that “ all Heresies 
are known by the same general 
character, though they have ap- 
peared under different names.” 
The one source of all heresy or 
dangerous error, our author con- 
ceives, “is a heart which ismot 
reconciled to the gospel terms of 
salvation :” [p. 14, 15.] Hence 
a disposition to reject, or to evade» 
the force of the essential & pecu- 
liar doctrines of the gospel, com- — 
monly called the orthodoa faith, 
forms a common and disti ish- 
ing feature in the character of all 
heretics. 

The orthodox faith, and the 
doctrines of grace, our author 
considers as of synonymous im- 
port. “ These doctrines are ex- 
hibited, in order, in theshirty- 
nine articles of the Chureh of 
England, and in the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith. These 
were the Doctrines of the Re- 
formation.” p.15. “ That man- 
kind have destroyed themselves, 
and that their salvation is wholly 
of Gop,” is considered by our 
author as constituting the sum of 
the orthodox scheme. p. 16.— 
They, therefore, om wnich 
and ‘propagate opi which 
counteract the spirit and tenden- 
cy of this truth, are considerey. 
as justly chargeable with heresd, 
The point where heretics take 
their departure from the ortho: 
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che considers to be»the influence to w sholjpess iin 
denial that: “ salvation is wholly. men” and t they “ were 
of Gop.” . *. wes... alarmed at the appearance of the 
Our_author,- under this head, Unitarian doctrine, and took deci- 


undertakes to shew, that the doc- 
trines of grace all stand ne- 
cessarily connécted with “the 
divinityrand perfect atonement of 
Jesus Christ.” p. 22. . His 
proofs of this connexion are in- 
genious, and we think scriptural 
and conclusive, 

The: third chapter is divided 
into two sections. The frst 

ives “ the scripture character of 
Christ.”,, The second shews 
that “the design of the gospel 
and epistles of St. John proba- 
bly was to confute the error of 
those; who denied the divinity 
and atonement of Christ.” The 
scripture proofs of the supreme 
Deity of Jesus,Christ, in this 
chapter, are exhibited in a clear 
and convincing light; and that 
the. passages adduced for this 
purpose. are not misapplied, is 
shewn from the nature of the 
th and the design of, St. 
ohn’s epistles to confute those 
who denied this doctrine. 

The fourth and fAfih chapters 
exhibitjthe. faith of the primitive 
Christians, and their conduct to- 
ward those who denied the di- 
vinity and atonement of Christ. 
From capious extracts, both from 
Christian and heathen writers, in 
the first ages of Christianity, our 
author. satisfactorily proves that 
the primitive Christians believed 
what are denominated the’ doc- 
trines of grace—that they were 
“ ‘Trinitariams,” that.‘ they be- 
lieved in We mvin of mankind by 
the sin of the first man, and that 
the Son of Gop became incar- 
nate, to deliver sinners from the 
deplorable effects of the fall ;’— 
also “in the necessity of divine 


sive measures to arrest its pro-. 


gress, as an evil of most perni- 
cious tendency.” @p. 78. 91. 

In the sixth and seventh chap~ 
ters are brought into view, the 
Arian and» Pelagian doctrines, 
which are shewn to be a depar- 
ture from the faith of the primi- 
tive Christians. 

The eighth chapter exhibits a 
plain summary of the “‘ doctrines 
of the reformation:’’ the ninth, 
an interesting account of the 
“revival of the ancient heresies 
after the reformation,” by. the 
modern Socinians, Arminians, 
Methodists, and Free-will Bap- 
tists, whose opinions are shewn 
to be subversive of that. scheme 
of religion @vhich rests on this 


truth, “that salvation is wholly. 


of Gop.” | 

The last chapter is designed 
to shew “in what respect, and 
how far those systems of Se 
trine, which have been exhibited, 
come within the general descrip- 
tion of heresy.” This is an 
interesting chapter, and deserves 
the serious attengion of the rea- 
der, 

The authér subjoins some 
judicious and seasonable reflec- 
tions and remarks, resulting 
from the view of religious opin- 
ions, given in the preceding 


work—and then closes with an. 


“ Address,” Ist. © To thi >. 
adopt the Unitarian sys “ 
2d. “To those who have t- 





ed in Christ as a divine Saviour, 
and are established in the doc- 
trines of grace.” 

The subject of this work is 
manifestly of great importance. 
There’is certainly an essential 


ei 
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difference between that system, 
which is founded on the princi- 
ple, that Christ is a divine per- 
son, and salvation wholly of Gop ; 
and that which considers him as 
a mere creature, though ever so 
exalted, and salvation, either in 
whole or in part, of the creature. 
So different are these systems, 
that if the former be true, the 
latter, by whatever name it is 
called, is a practical error, which 
tends to destroy the soul. 

We think the author incorrect 
in his distinction between an 
érror in judgment and heresy. 
We believe with him, that heresy 
has its origin in an “ evil heart 
of unbelief ;” but that error in 
judgment has a different source 
may be justly questioned. That 
a person should be destitute of 
sentiment for want of proper 
means of information, can easily 
be conceived ; but that any one 
should embrace error instead of 
truth, without any kind or de- 
gree of evidence, can be account- 
ed for only on the principle of 
evil propensity. 

The style of this work corres- 
ponds with the design of the 
author, which is to enlighten 
and establish the minds of the 
honest but unlearned, in the 
great truths of our religion, and 
to guard them against the perni- 
cious and prevalent errors of the 
day. Itis plain, familiar, and 
commonly correct. The plan 
of the work is judicious, the 
arrangement of the several parts 
nataral, and the principles advo- 
cated, in our opinion, scriptural. 
The facts stated are supported by 
proper evidence, and the reason- 
ing grounded on these facts, in- 
telligible, and in’ general conclu- 
sive.” The closing addresses are 
serious, pertinent and useluh” 





The Shade of Plate. 








[Sepr. 

On the whole, we considér 
this a valuable and very seasonas 
ble performance, and we cordially 
recommend it to the attention of 
the public. To expose danger, 
ous error shows no want of chari- 
ty or candour. In an age of 
prevailing infidelity, when many 
openly reject the articles of our 
most holy faith, it yields high 
satisfaction to the man, 
who “ trembles for the ark of his 
Gop,” to see a man of piety, tal- 
ents and learning employed in 
vindicating the pure doctrines of 
Christidnity, and displaying them 
in contrast with those senti- 
ments, which essentially change 
the Christian scheme, and coun- 
teract those salutary effects, 
which the gospel in its purity is 
calculated to produce. 





The Shade of Plato ; or, a defence 
of religion, morality and governe 
ment. <A Poem,in four parte. 
By Davip Hircueock. 
which is prefixed,a Sketch of 
the Author’s Life. Hudson, 
Printed at the Balance Press. 
1805, _ : 

Havine read the introducto- 
ry sketch of the author, the 
reader will not expect to find in 
this m the choicest beauties 
of language. The poetry, it 
must be confessed, is not of the 
most elevated kind. The figures 
are not all expressive of refined’ 
taste, and the veéfsification ts 
sometimes unharmonious. But 
though in these respects the 
Shade, of Plato will not rank 
with the Pleasures of Tmagina- 
tion, the Deserted Village, or 
the Essay on Man, it is by no 
means destitute of merit. “Tehas 
many excellencics, but of a dif-. 
ferent kind. The author discov- 
ers some knowledge of heathen 
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mythology, to which he has sey- 
Sikintance with. the mature and 
ce Wi e nature an 
history of man. ’ But his princi- 
pal ainy is’to | iHastrate the truths, 
and inculéate ‘the duties of mo- 
rality and religion. On these 
subjects’ his knowledge appears 
to be extensive, and his senti- 
ments ‘Correct. * hese are the 
topics, he professes to have been 
most interested in and devoted to 
from early life. He developes 
the origin of several foibles and 
vices, greatly prevalent in socie- 
ty ; describes their ruinous ten- 
dency ; and points out the means 
of correcting them. He incul- 
cates contentment, and resigna- 
tion to Providence, by showing, 
that the evils, incident to man in 
this world, are necessary for the 
trial of his virtue, and, if rightly 
régarded, will augment rather 
than diminish the sum of human 
happiness inthe present state. 
This poem is presented, as the 
substance of what passed in a 
visionary scéne. of its author with 
the spectre of a venerable Gre- 
cian. ‘We were at first surprised 
at‘finding the Christian religion 
eulogized, illustrated and enforc- 


ed with so much zeal and empha- 
sis by a heathen philosopher ; 
and were in doubt, whether to 
attribute it to an oversight in the 
author, or toan undue use of po- 
etic licence. But, on further re- 
flection, neither of these suppo- 
sitions appeared necessary. The 
humah mind being supposed ca- 
pable of endless progression in 
knowledge and virtue, it requires 
no stretch of imagination to con- 
ceive, nor of credulity to admit, 
that the venerable shade, subli- 
mated and improved by inter- 
course with immortals for more 
than two thousand years, must 
possess other stores of knowl- 
edge, than those which it receiv- 
ed from Pythagoras, or commu- 
nicated to Aristotle, while inhab- 
iting its ancient tenement of clay. 

We are glad to see proposals 
for a second edition of this po- 
em. We think it calculated to 
do good. Though it may not 
stand on the shelves of the crit- 
ic or the virtuoso, it will find its 
way to a numerous class of read- 
ers, among whom it will be nei- 
ther less useful nor acceptable 
for the plainness and simplicity 
of its appearance. 
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UNITED STATES. 


2XTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MID- 
DLEBURY, VERMONT, Fuly 30, 
1806. 


Dear Sir, 

You may Ie Vf heard of an atten- 
tion to re in this, and soffte of 
the nei towns. There has 





been an awakening in Middlebury 
about a year, and 94 persons have, in 
consequence, been added to the 
aa The attention still continues 

im some parts of the town. There is 


also considerable attention in Corn- 
wall, under the preaching of the Rey. 
Mr. Bushnell. The Lord has done 
mauch for us in this part of the coun- 
try, and to him be the glory. There 
is more than usual attention to mélig- 
ion at this time, in the towns ort 
Haven, Weybridge, Salisbury, and 
Shoreham. The attention has also in 
some degree reached the college. 

We may hope that God will uphold 
his cause, notwithstanding the woful 
apostacyofmany. Whatreason have 
we to be thankful, phat we may trust 
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Geilinterests of our: ows edullnt aitd 
those of the church inthe-hands of the 
ow —_e wo eae 















‘Py Sandia dip the 
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r of le understand, 
is about sixty, of whom a greater pro- 
portion than is usual in colleges are 
serious. The religious interests of 
Vermont are thought to be intimately 
connected with the success of this In- 
on, which is. accordingly patro- 
nized by the body of the clergy in 
the western~ division of the State, 
who yet faithfully adhere to the doc- 
trines of the neineeepien. 


In Leathedeptoh (Mass.) a very 
feat and genetal attention to.re- 
prevails, and is extending to 
went of the neighbouring. towns. 
Numbers in these tuwns, particularly 
in Northampton, have been added 
to the church, we hope of such as 
shall be saved. q 


Extract of a Letter from Capt. Benja- 
yy 8°min Wickes, dated 


Lonpon, April 2, 1806- 


“We are going from London to 
Calcutta ; two missionaries with their 
wives are going withus from the Bap- 
tist Society, and a young woman és- 
poused to a missionary already in 
Bengal, from the London society, and 
there to be married. 

One evening last week, IT went with 
ene.of the-missionaries who. is going 
with me, with two or three others, to 
drink tea with the Jew minister, [ Mr. 
Frey.] Whule we were at tea, tere 
came in two Jews that were awaken- 
ed..under that sermon, which you 
heard me speak of hearing him preach 
last fall, which was the first-fruit of 
his labours. Those took tea with 

..after tea. was over, there 
ea i three other Jews, the fruit 
of ‘Ministry.. When they had 
sat down, I counted our number, 
and found there were an equal num- 
ber of Jews and Gertiles, six of each ; 
on which I observed, that there was a 
remarkable ins before our eyes, 
of lh Saris partition wall between the Jews 
Gentiles Seid broken down, and 






we Tus Rev. Charles Be 
Vice Provost of the : Fort 


William, has lately published a me- 
moir concerning ecclesiastical estab- 
lshments in. India, which contains 
much curious and valuable informa. 
sign The subject is no less thamthat 
of “giving poner we with it 
civilization, to inyriads of nso 5 ot 
ings, now sunk in tlie 
rance, and abased by 
cious superstitions. For the 
of this object, Mr., B. sa oe 
tract into three ot ga sth 
first relates to the Ltodl tan 
tion of the Christian foith onus his 
own countrymen settled-im India: the 
second treats of the practicability of 
civilizing and converting the natives ; 
and the third states the al- 
ready made in that civilization, and 
in the planting of Christianity. 
der each of these heads is caintained 
Many articles which deserve the atten- 
tion of every person anxious to pro- 
mote the progress of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, and which furnish motives 
for encouragement for missionaries 


to proceed in their labours. 


The following facts are stated. in the 
dedication : 

‘‘ New sources of informatign on. all 
Oriental subjects, have beew opened 
by the college cf Fort William in 
Bengal... Those. ns. whe. hav/ 
held official situations in that imstitu- 
tion during the hast four years, awe 
had constant opportunities of . 
ing the conduct, and of learning the 
opinions, of the ,Na- 
tives. .There are at oT ae col- 
lege, at this time, upw eg 

hendeed learned men, be hav 
ed from different parts-of India, Pe 


sia, and Arabia. AH pes ome 
blage, the manners and gn ser 
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scrit department ; “and has been for 
many years employed in preaching in 
the age to the natives 
in the North of Hindoostan. The 
other is a teacher of a aon or 
Malabar language; and has been long 
poremvertieny, bx >t freee South of 
the Peninsula. | 

** More desirable means of obtain- 
ing accurate and original intelligence 
could not have been presented to any 
one, Who wished to investigate the 
state of ‘the natives of India, with a 
view to their moral and religious im- 
provement. 

“Under the auspices of Marquis 
Wellesley, who, by favour of Provi- 
dence, now presides in the govern- 
ment of India, a version of the holy 
Scriptures May be expected, not in 
one language ‘alone, but in sev- 
en of ‘the Oriental tongues; in = 
Hindoostanee, Persian, Chinese, ard 
Malay; Orissa, Mahratta, and Ben- 
galese ; of which the four former are 
the primary atid popular languages 
of the continent and isles of Asia. 

“Tithe Centre of the pagan world, 
& ‘at the chief seat of superstition and 
idolatry, these works are carried on ; 
and the uncoriverted natives assist in 
the translations. The Gospels have 
already been translated into the Per- 
sian, Hindoostanee, Mahratta, Orissa, 
and Malay languages ; and the whole 
Seriptures Have been translated ‘into 
the’ Bengalee language. One edition 
ofthe Bengalee Bible has been “dis- 
tributed amongst the natives’; and a 
setond is in’ the press for their use. 
> version of the wee sme in ‘the 

inese Yaiguage (the language of 
three hundred millions of men) has 
also béen undertaken ; and a portion 
ofthe’ work is alréady printed off.” 

THe second division of this memoir, 
treating of the’ practicability of civil- 
izing “and chfi the natives 
Vol. II. No. 4. AA 


of Hindostan, will be read with in- 
estan’ s: . FaSolbicine aes 
some of his observations on the subject. 
“To civilize the Hindoos will be 
considered by most men our duty; but 
is it icable? and if practicable, 
it be consistent with a wise 


asen aiipct meseasuste wet cee? 


for the moral improvement of the na- 


tives ; and it is not considered liberal 
< politic to disturb their supersti- 
ons. 

“* Whether we use direct means or 
not, their superstitions will be dis- 
turbed under the influence of British 
civilization. But we ought first to 
observe, that there are multitudes, 
who have no faith at all. Neither 
Hindoos nor Mussulmans, outcasts 
from eyery faith ; they are of them- 
selves fit objects for our beneficence. 
Subjects of the British empire, they 
scek a cast and a religion, and claim 
from a just government the franchise 
of a human creature. 

‘* And as to those, who have a 
faith, that faith, we aver, will be 
disturbed, whether we wish it or not, 
under the influence of British princi- 
ples : this is a truth confirmed by éx- 
perience. Their prejudices weaken 
daily in every European settlement. 
Their sanguinary rites cannot now 
bear the noonday of English observa- 
tion; and the intelligent among thém 
are ashamed to confess the absurd 
principles of their own casts. As for 
extreme delicacy towards the super- 
Stitions of the Hindoos, they under- 
stand it not. Their ignorance and 
apathy are so extreme, that no means 
of instruction will give them seridus 
offetice, except positive violence.* 

‘©The moral state of the Hindoos 
is represented as being still worse 
than that of the Mahometans. Those, 
who have had the best opportunities 


eteee 2 


* The Christian missionary ig al@ays 

followed by crowds of the common peo- 
ple, who listen with oe pleasure to the 
disputation between him and the Brah- 
mins; and are not a little amused when 
the Brahmins depart, and appoint 
another ‘day for the discussion. ‘The 
people sometimes bring back thé Brah- 
mins by constraint, and urge them to 
the contest again.™ ~~ © er 
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of knowing th nd vy 
known them for tbe | ong’es' 
coneur in declaring that neither 
ner honesty, sg pirat: 
charity, is to be found. 
breast of . Ae 
otherwise? he Hindec 


have no moral inst If. the in- 
habitants of th es had no 
moral instructio , would ey be mor- 
al? ‘The Hindoos have no moral doofs. 


What branch of their my thology has. 


not more of falsehood and vice.in it, 
than Of truth and virtue-? They have 


no The robber and the ' 
predate i. up their hands with the 


the priest, before an hor- 
Hible oat sa clay painted red, de- 


formed.and disgusting as the vic-s, 
which are practised before it.* 

* You will sometimes hear it said, 
that the Hindoes are a mild and pas- 
sive people. They have apathy rath- 
er than: mildnfess ; their habitude of 
mind is, perhaps, their chief negative 
virtue. They are a race of men of 
“Weak bodily frame, and. they have a 
Mind conformed to it, timid and 
abject im the extreme. They are 
passive enough to receive any vi- 
cious impression. The English 
government found it necessary late- 
ly to enact a taw against par- 
ents sacrificing thejr own children. 
In the course of the last six months, 
one hundred and sixteen women 


were burnt alive, with the bodies of 


their deceased husbands within thir- 
ty miles round Calcutta, the most 


eeare 


* “ The Hindoo. superstition has 
been denominated \ascivious and bloody. 
That it is bloody, is manifest, from the 

po instances of the —~ sacrifice, 
of the commission of sanguinary 
or opal rites. The ground 9 ye the form~ 
may be discovere the de- 

scripeion of their religious ceremonies 
‘ Ther@vis in most sects a right. handed 
or decent path; and a left. handed or 


indecent mode of worship.’ 


“ See Essay on the Religious Cere- — 


monies ofthe. Brahmins, dy BR. T: 
Colebrooke, Esq. Asiat. Res. vol.vii. p. 
281. That sucha principle should have 
been admitted as systematic into any 
religion.on.¢ maybe considered as 
the last effort of mental depravity in 
invention of a ubpestitgan to blind 

e understanding, and to corrupt the 
heer. 


avowed botie by 
: the mother’s spiret might forever Aaunt 












owe 


ot oe 


ir pa les 
jones yu « ae spl ha 
come within own 
resident at Benares. . 

“ Jn 1791, Soodioter Mor a Brak. 


Mix having refused to.obey a summons 
issued by a bre officer, a force was seat 
to compel obedience: _ To intimidate 
them, or to. satiate a spirit of revenge 
in himself, he onovien one of his awn 
Samily..... On. their hie 
house, he cut off the head of his deceas- 
ed son’s widow and threw it out. 

“ In 1798, a Brahmin, named Bal- 
lenrfate sompcieaih @ man about a 

a way of revengi 

on this man, h he dilled his na 


ter, § oi B secenst angry 
enraged bidding me to yao 


F Weld, a d bringing my own little 
daughter 4 nya, who was only a 
Je Caine anda lf old, £ killed her mit 


aot the same time, an act . 
matr was ate two Br 
mins, Beechuk —. begs en ta10 
men conceiving themselves to have been 
injured by some persons in a certain 
village, they brought their mother, to.an 
adjacent rivulet, and. calling, ror fe 
the people of. the willagiest 
drew his scymetar, and, at. one —S 
severed his mother's head from the 


body » with the professed views pas 
parent and .sony that 


those «who had injured then. Asiat- 
| Res. vol, iv. p- 358. 

‘“* Would not the principles of . the 
fr the pe ——-. a a ee 
j princtp saperatntente 

the province. of Benares 2 1b ene 






Tise,a. dete: they prove alt thee re- 
ired...Is there: any .other,, 
ee on yA opal eS 


pe. 
ew > 6 Peles 











we consider the ha 
,among so Many millon 

jew consequent attachment to our 
government, er the advantages. re- 


pohey: ofa virtuous . people organi. 
ing a new empire, and » the 
most rational means, under the favour 


of Heaven, to ensure its perpetuity ; 

every nadiiontien we aver, would 
us to diffuse the blessings 

of Christian knowledge cater our 


Indian ebenitea _ 
Assembly’s Mag. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


SOClEsyE FOR PROMOTING CHRIS5- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


_ The annual report of this society 
has lately been published. It thence 
appears that the number of children 





at valor wer thei ronage is 

7,108 ; that 8,360 B Pate ie 

Sa ‘and .Psalters, 15,418 

mon Prayers, 19,856 trate ha 

Selec 
fe € 

subscribing members ha om 

fein a 4 i “thee ist ‘sinte the 

the whole num- 

a wt is of 2,7 S Ob. 


PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Considerable e s are making 
to improve the opportunity of corti- 
genceting. religious. ripen, at to 
- Pree b, Spanish go 

ers an rs, a 
of war in this ple ee ar 
forded by their unfortun; situation. 
A minister, well acqu with the 
French language, preaches. on Sun- 
day to the French on board the pris- 
on ships at Portsmouth, Tracts have 
been printed in French, Spanish, and 
Dutch, and distributed among tlic 
prisoners of those nations; and the 
New Testament, in Spanish, is now 
rinting with a view to the same ob- 


ject. The prisoners are said to re- 
ceive the tracts gladly. Ch. 04. 
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Literarp Intelligence. 


ZAST INDIA COLLEGE. 


Tre plan of this establishment 
comprehends a Scneot, ito which 
boys may be admitted at an early 
age; anda Cotes, for the recep- 
tion of students at the age of 15, to 
remain till they are 18. As. the 
School willbe rendered introductory 
to the College, those who shall have 
passed through both institutions will 
enjoy the advantage of a uniform sys- 
tem of education, in early 
youth, and continued till their depar- 
ture for the duties of their pub- 
lic stations. The college is ex- 
clusively appropriated to persons de- 
signed for the civil service of the 
png te abroad ; the School will be 
open to the public at large. 

. The Rev. M.H. Luscomse, M.A. 
1s appointed. Head Master of the School, 
to whom each scholar is to pay 70 
guineas per annum; which sum will 


include Classical Instruction, French, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
Drawing, and Dancing. 
_ The College is to be under the di- 
rection and authority of a Principal 
and several Professors, according to 
the following arrangement: sas pl 
the Rev. SaMuEL Hewiey, Dd. 
Professors of Mathematics and Natu- 
4 i a R B. Bripce,°* 
ev. W. Deatray, M A. 
ofessors of Humanity and ogy: 
Poe E. oof tion M.A. A H. 
Batren, Esq. M. A. —Profeeser of 
History and Political Econ Rey. 
T. R. Matruus, M.A. alter of 
General Polity, and the Laws of Eng- 
land; E. Cuarsvran, Esq. M. A. 
Professor of Oriental Literature; J. 
Gitcuxrst, Esq. LL.D. To the 
College will be attached a _French 
Master, a Drawing Master,.a Fen- 
cing Master, and other proper In- 
structors. The annual charge to the 
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students in the College will be 100 
guineas. | ma 
bs Principal is entrusted a 
moral and religious instruction of th 
students, and the more immediate su- 
perintendence of their conduct; and 
will Reece in conjunction with such 
Professors as are in holy orders, in 
the Colle bas and perform the 
other offices the Established 

Church, 

The Lectures of the Professors are 
arrafiged under four heads: I. Orien- 
tal iterature ; comprising, 1. In- 
pat eS in the Rudiments id the 

ri Languages, especially the 
Hindostance and Persian; 2. Lec- 
tures to illustrate the History, Cus- 
toms, and Manners of the People of 
India :—II. Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy ; comprising, 1. In- 
struction in the Elements of Euclid, 
Algebra, and Trigonometry ; on the 
most useful properties of the Conic 
Sections, the nature of Logarithms, 
and the principles of Fluxions; 2. 
Lectures on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Optics, and Astronomy; illustrated 
by Experiments, and rendered sub- 
servient to the arts and objects of 
common life ; with some elementary 
instructions in Chymistry, Mineralo- 
gy, and Natural History :—III. Clas- 
sical and General. Literature; com- 
prising, 1. Lectures to explain the 
Ancient Writers of Greece and Rome, 
particularly the Historians and Qra- 
tors; 2. Lectufes on the Arts. of 
Reasoning and Composition ; and on 
the “ Belles Lettres:”—IV. Law, 
History, and Political Economy ; com- 
prising, Lectures, 1. On General His- 


‘tory, and on the History and Statis- 


tics of Modern Europe; 2. On Po- 
litical Economy ; 3. On General Pol- 


ity, on the Laws of England, and on 


the Principles of the British Consti- 
tution. ae 


Two 


to their merits ; a copy of which 
be inserted in the records of the Com. 
pany; and suitable Prizes and Med. 
als a be Rengghesi 2 vA 
s may expected e. 
ventanly to produce happy effects 
on the concerns of the Company in the 
East. The education of personsdes- 
tined to fill the important s of 
cial'Gbvernors, Be. should’ caredialp 
ci vernors, &c.'s i 
be conducted on some such re. 
hensive plan as the foregoing. The 
cultivation and improvement of their 
intellectual powers should be accom- 
panied with such a course of moral 
discipline, as may tend to excite and 
confirm in them habits of application, 
rudence, forethought, integrity, and 
ustice. And to render such a sys- 
tem of education fully efficient, it is 
essential that it be founded on the ba- 
sis, and conducted under the sanc.- 
tion, and in strict conformity with the 
spirit, of our holy religion. Pro. 


ceeding on these principles, it 


reasonably be expected that this In- 


stitution, under the favour of Proy- 
idence, will be productive, am 
other happy effects, of a somteent 8 
enlightened policy towards the native 
subjects of British India, tending at 
once to improve their social and civil 
condition, and to diffuse th 

the Eastern hemisphere the blessed 
influence of Christian truth. 


Ch. 06. 








Se 


w. 


Evzvew select sermons of the late 
Rev. James Saurin, on the following 
subjects: the omnipresence of God; 
the manner of praising God; the 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ in » the 


List of Mew Jublications. - 


church; the equality of mankind; 
the worth of the soul ; the birth of 
Jesus Christ; the resurrections the 
absurdity of libertinism and infideli- 
ty; the harmony of religion and civil - 
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ed and published uest, 
1. Watts, D.D. Small 18mo. 1 vol. 
pp. 189. Charlestown. S. Eth E. 

An American’ ; includir 
the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, divided into forty-six les- 
sons, with ¢éntents, notes, and hymns. 
Salem. Joshua Cushing. — , 

Discourses on the sovereign and 
universal | r Of God, in nature 
and grace. ‘By the Rev. Robert 
M‘Dowall, minister of the Reformed 
Dutch church ‘in a eden 4 

r Canada. any. ebster an 
Skinner. isos” 

Vol. I. Part 2. of the New Cyclo- 
pedia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences. By Abraham Rees, p.p. F.R.s. 
editor the last edition of Mr. 
Chatiibers’ Dictionary, with the as- 
sistance of €minent professional gen- 
tlemen. First American edition, re- 
vised, corrected, enlarged, and adapt- 
ed to this country, ‘by several litera- 
ry and scientific characters. 4to. 
Price 3 dolls. “Philadelphia. S.F. 
Bradford. Lemuel Blake, No. 1, 
Cornhill, agent in Boston. 

Discourse at a public meeting of 
a number of Singers, who were im- 
proving themselves in church music. 
By Nathaniel Emmons, D.D. Proy- 
idence, R. 1. David Hawkins, jun. 

An Introductién to the Study of 
the Bible: containing proofs of the 
authenticity and inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures ; a summary of the 
history of the Jews; an account of 
the Jewish sects; and a brief state- 
ment of the contents of the several 
books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By George Pretyman, p. p. 
¥. Rr. s. Lord Bishop of” Lincoln. 
12mo. Price 1 dull. Philadelphia. 
James P. Parke. 

A discourse delivered before the 
members of the Portsmouth Female 
Asylum, at a third service, on the 
Sabbath, Aug. 10, 1806. By J. Ap- 
pleton. ‘Portsmouth. S$. Whidden. 

An addtess delivered to the candi- 
pnw the Baccalaureate, in Union 

ollege, atthe anniversary commence- 
ment juby-80, "1806. By Eliphalet 


field, Mass. “ Brattle 
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Nott, D. D. "Président df Union Col. 


‘lust¥ated in a sichsiie ceaene? in 


Putney, Vt. Dec. 5, 1805. By Clark 

Brown, A. M. late winister of Brim- 
ro’. W. Fes- 

senden. i 

A Wreath for the Rev. Daniel 


"Dow, pastor of a church in Thomp- 


son, Con. on the publication of his Fa- 
miliar Letters, in hee to the Rey. 
John Sherman’s treatise of one God 
in one person only, &c. By A. O.F. 
Utica. Merrell and Seward. 

A sermon, preached at the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Nathan Waldo, A.B. 
in Williamstown, Vt. Feb. 26, 1806. 
By Elijah Parish, A. M. pastor of the 
church in Byefield, Mass. _ Hanover, 
N.H. Moses Davis. P.18, 

A sermon preached before the 
London Missionary Society, at their 
eighth annual meeting, in Tottenliam 
Cowt Chapel. By John M. Mason, 
A.™M: pastor of the Associate Re. 
formed Church in the city of New- 
York. London. Briggs & Cottle. 

A ‘sermon, containing reflections 
on the solar eclipse, which appeared 
on June 16, 1806, delivered on the 
Lord’s day following. By Joseph La- 
throp, D. D. pastor of the first church 


in West Springfield. Second edi. . 


tion. 8vo. pp. 20. Springfield. H. 
Brewer. 

The Sixth of August, or the Litch. 
field Festival. An address to the 
people of Connecticut. Hudson and 
Goodwin. Sept. 1806. 

Sermons to young people ; preach- 
ed A. D. 1803, 1804, on the follow- 
ing subjects: faith and practice ; 
inquiry concerning eternal life ; re- 
ligion our own choice ; indecision in 
religion; the principle of virtue ; 
God’s glory man’s end and happiness ; 
encouragement to early secking ; self- 
dedication; prayer; observ of 
the Lord’s day ; the excellence of fe. 
ligion; the happiness of life; the 
standard of honour; good company 
recommended ; caution against bad 
company ; caution against bad books ; 
frugality ; dissipation; the instability 
of life ; procrastination ;  redemp- 
tion of neg 4 reflections non death ; 
j poe ; the person and character 
or e judge ; the state of those who 
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wen. sin; .the future. bl 
e 


sermons, 1. on 10us. sdusayen ; 
2. answer to the ob on, 
cation in religion. es the mind; 
3. reflections, of the ms on the early 
choice of religion James Dana, 
D. D. New Haven. ered Cooke. 
1806. pp. 502. 

Home. A poem. Small 8vo, pp, 144. 
Boston. Samuel H. Parker. Price 
75 cents. 

An historical View of Heresies, and 
Vindication of the primitive Faith. By 
Asa M‘FarLanD, A, M. minister of 
the gospel in Concord, N. H. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Tho 3d vol. of Scott’s Commenta- 
tv, embracing the remainder of the 
Old Testament, may be expected 
from. the press of W. W. Wood- 
ward, Philadelphia, about the first 
of November. Also, about the 
same time, vols. 1 and 2 of Adams’ 
Lectures, with the plates; the other 
two volumes will shortly be published. 

PROPOSED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

Fenelon’s treatise on the education 


of daughters: translated from the 


French, and adapted to English read- 
ers, with an original chapter on re- 
ligious studies. By Rey. T. F. Dib- 
din, B.A. F. A.S. 12mo. 1 vol. with 


an engraved frontispiece. | Price 1 


doll. to. subseribers. Albany. _ Bac- 


‘kus and Whiting. 


Contemplations on Sacred History, 
altered from the works of the Right 
Rev. Father in God, Joseph Hall, 
D. D. sometime Lord Bishop of Nor- 






The works of ‘Dr, apa 
lin, philosophical, pos al, tad ie 
rary .. The work_ will tly 
pried on a new [Saag Pica bye pe and 

r, in arge 'e The 
Fon oonk will be ornamented with nume. 
rous engrayings, and a full length 
portrait from the best likeness allow. 
ed to be in existence. Price $2 50 
each vol. Plnladelphia. illiamn 
Duane. 

A. complete History of the Holy 
Bible, as contained in the Old and 
New Testaments, including also ‘the 
occurrences of 400 years, from the 
last of the prophets to the birth of 
Christ, and the life of our blessed 
Saviour and his apostles, &c. with 
copious notes, explanatory, practical, 
and devotional. From the text of 
the Rey. Laurence Howel, A. M. 
With considerable additions and in. 
provements. By the Key. George 
Burder, author of Village Sermons, 
&e. 2 vols. Svo. Price $2 25 each 
vol. Philadelphia. Woodward. 

FOREIGN. 

A dissertation on the propliecies 
that haye been fulfilled; are now fl. 
filling, or will hereafter be fulfilled 
relative to the great period of 1260 
years; the Papal and Mahometan 
apostacies ; the tyrannical reign of 
Antichrist, or the Infidel Poser, and 
the. resteration of.the Jews. By 
George Stanley Faber, B. D. 2 vols. 
163. sterling. London. 








Obituary. 


“We presume the following account of 
the on and — of “Mr. Pirr, 
one of the most eminent statesmen any 
age or country has produced, will be in- 
teresting to most of our readers... It is 
copied from the Christian Observer. 


E pi pors. 





THE RIGHT. HON. WILLIAM 
PITT. 

Ow Thursday, the 24th Jan. [1806] 
at half past.4 in the mornt sat his 
house at Putney, died, in his 48th 

ear, the Right Hon, William Pitt, 
irst Lord of the Treasury, and 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
life of this distinguished statesman 
had been ts of for some days, 
and his health had materially declin- 
ed for many weeks antecedent to his 
dissolution ; a journey, which he took 
to Bath for the sake of the waters, 


having failed to produce the Ssaesit 


benefit. It was said that he 


formed by his physicians of is i a 


proaching end, on Tuesday, 


January; and that. ape. ared to 
receive, the intimation, “although it 


was unexpected, with that firmness, 
which was natural to aa We are 
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authority.” 

“ Upon being informed by, the 
Bishop of Lincoln of his precarious 
state, Mr. Pitt instantly “¢xpr 
himself perfectly resigned ? 
rine will, and with the Utmost ¢om- 
posure asked Sir Walter Farquebar, 
who was present, how long he might 
have to livg. Mr. Pitt then entered 


into a convérsation of some length , 


with the Bishop of Lincola upon re- 


Lincoln. prayed.by his bed-side fora 
considerable time, and Mr. Pitt ap- 
peared greatly,composed by 
last duties. of Rigion. Mr. Pitt af- 
terwards, proceeded to make some 
arrangements and requests oe a 
ing his.own, private affairs, and de- 
elare that he died in peace with all 
When we advert to the account 
which..was given of the last hours of 
the late D ike .of. Bedford, we feel a 
sensible satisfaction in reflecting that 
the same philosophical death has not 
characterized the late prime minister 
of this country... Mr. Pitt, as well as 
Mr. Burke, in yielding up their de- 
parting ‘spirits, appear to have pro- 
fessed the good. old faith of their 
country... Under what precise cir- 
cumstances of bodily, or rental de- 
bility, any of the expressions ascribed 
to Mr. Pitt may have been*delivered ; 
and whether some of them may have 
been spoken merely:in the.way of as- 
senting to questions, put, according to 
the forms of our church, im wy 


for the visitation of the sick, by the re- 


spectable prelate, once his tutor, who 
attended him, we are not particularly 
informed. It is impossible for wat 
the present moment not to feel a 
very deep regret that a regular at- 
tendance-on the duties Of public wor- 
ship did not ‘constituté a part of the 
character of this illtisttious politician. 
We mention this circumstancé@, be- 
cause we feel it to be our duty, 

qualify the accounts, which we re- 
sive of the Christian end of distin- 





to ‘the di-” 







} guished personages, by some refer-' 
| SDR Ne” petleral codve “OF thelr 


lives, whith, andoubtedly, must be 
of human character, 9° 







‘affecting. “Hi 


vernment, on the nd of the 
incompetency of the preced- 

ing administration, he had proceeded 
eohem a strong coalition on the con- 
tinent, which was supposed to prom. 
ise a happy adjustment of the affairs 
of Europe. He lived however to see 
this new alliance broken, and Bona- 
parte still more triumphant than ever 
over all the armies of the confede- 
rates. These calamities ply af- 
fected his mind, and as. the. public 
in 


is constitution already broken by the 
fatigues attendant on his official du- 
ties, and by the anxieties inseparable 
from the weighty cares and responsi- 
bilities of government- His political 
antagonists were preparing to charge 
upon him the disasters of Europe, 
and both he and his friends were 
contemplating the expected conflict 
in the House of Commons, where he 
felt prepared to make a firm, and full 
defence, when he was called by the 
God, who made him, to “give ac- 
count of all things done in the body” 
before a far more awful tribunal. 

( To be continued). . 


ba a Jit 
Jupcz PATTERSON. 


On the 16th of September, 1806, 
died, at Albany, at the mansion house 
of his son in law, Stephen Van Ren- 
Salaer, Esq. the Hon. WuiiuitaM 

'Patrerson, one of the associate 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The remote occasion 
of his death is supposed to have been 
‘wefall-from his carriage, some months 
since, which brought on the lingering 
“ahd distressing disease that termina- 
> ted his: valuable life. ' He endured 
~ his ‘sufferings with. exemplary ' pa- 
tience, fortitude and resignation. In 
Mr. Patterson, it maybe said with 
: th, that his were has lost an 
able, independert an ight Judge, 
a real and Mcdightened*pateior ind 


allowed to be'the least fallible index 
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the State of New- 

most valu and ie 

zens. .Endeared to 
friends 


numerous » by 
quality, his death to 


“In his ooh sels let ¢ 













TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank Tuxornrtvs for his excellent “ Critical Observations on ‘¢er- 
=r s in the New Testament,” which will be found in this 
or of “* Letters to a friend,” entitled “ Universalism 

Pipe ys itself,” is not forgotten, and shall be attended to in 

Cc. ¥. A. On “ the Execution of Laws,” is received, and shall 
department in the Panoplist for which it is 

A. R. on religious zeal ; J. on Infidelity; F. on Faith, and on the Aoéitiec 
of Zmputation, and the lines of Rezin, are received, and under examination. 

Zera, On David's Imprecations against his enemies, is approved, and shall 
appear in the next number. 

We regret that we are compelled to defer, til our next No. the commiusi. 
cation relative to the exercises at the late commencement at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, with the excellent Address of the President. Similar communications 
from the other colleges would be acceptable. 

Satvran, for whom we have high respect, has been nagigews 
wag intended. He shall be heard the next month. At the ees 
appear, a review of Dr. Nott’s Missionary Sermon. 

The VIlth Letter of ConsTavys, is om file, as are several wislalagaditts 
ew for this number. 

icy orgy of President Davies is requested to forward the remain- 
in of his sketch early in October. 

The readers of the life of Rev. W1LL1aM TENNENT are ested to no- 
tice the following extract of a letter to one of the Editors of Panoplist, 
from the venerable Dr. Joun Rovcers of New York, which, while he ¢or- 
rects on error, adds his sanction to the general truth of the biograpihics! 
sketch of that extraordinary man. 

“ My Dear Sir, New York, Fuly 24, 1806. 

“ The design of this hasty letter, is to inform you, that the name of the Rev. 
Mr. Rowland in the sketch of Mr. William ‘Tennent’s life, which’? pi 
you are publishing in your valuable Panoplist, was Fohn, not David. (See 
Panoplist p. 58 and 59, vol. II.) I kiiew him and often heard him 
preach. There are some other smaller mistakes, but they do not greatly af- 
fect the narrative, which is interesting and useful.” 

ors 


——— @ aa a sain: 
ERRATUM. Ke 
In our oldst Number, p. 125, 2d column, line 20, ‘instead of, —-Farewe! 


God, &e: read;—Farewel, then, forever; to all hope and possibility of — 
of peace with » Heaven, of the smile of a rec Ged, &c 
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